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“Our Franchise to Publish 


Comes From the Public .. .” 
By Roy E. Larsen 


Mr. Larsen is president of Time Inc. In this 
article he tells how one of America’s most noted 
publishing houses “rejects the publishing phi- 
losophy of ‘give the public what it wants.” 


HE ORIGIN of Time and the 

Time-idea is well known. But 
some of the aspects of their early 
days bear re-telling because of their 
relation to the other Time Inc. pub- 
lications of which this article is to 
speak. 

The Time-idea, germinated in the 
minds of Briton Hadden and Henry 
Luce during their undergraduate 
days, was this: To help people be 


better informed by providing them 
each week with an epitome of what 
was really interesting and significant 
among mankind’s doings upon this 
planet . . . to present the news with- 
out the dozens of useless typographic 
and stylistic conventions then in 
vogue . . . to offer it in orderly and 
continuous flow so that the news of 
last week would appear in such a 
way as to make sense. 
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Time Inc. was not born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth. Hadden 
and Luce found that the idea so 
clear to them elicited little enthusi- 
asm from anybody else. When they 
went to friends for advice or money, 
they discovered—in Ring Lardner’s 
phrase—that friendship quickly rip- 
ened into apathy. When Volume I, 
Number 1 finally appeared, it was 
backed by a capitalization of only 
$86,000. 

The 12,000 readers who received 
the first few issues were friendly, 
and seemed eager to share their 
“discovery” with others. The circu- 
lation of 200,000 attained in five 
years was a healthy growth, an evi- 
dence that the Time-idea matched 
the vigorous, if not conscious, wish 
of the American people. But adver- 
tisers, in spite of this decently prom- 
ising beginning, stayed away in 
droves. The reason they gave was 
flattering: “Time is so vigorous, so 
interesting, so exciting that our ad- 
vertising would be overshadowed.” 
One issue even went to press with 
no advertisement on the back 
cover! 

But finally, after five years, ad- 
vertising did come in—so much 
that two years later we announced a 
policy of limitation. Advertising 
revenue spelt the profit which we 
could salt back into reader service. 
With advertising revenue, we could 
pay proper salaries and attract top- 
flight reporters. We could expand in 
terms of news gathering, here and 
abroad. We could begin to build the 
type of newsmagazine of which we 
had thus far only dreamed. 

Today, Time is printed and distri- 
buted every week not only all over 
this country, in Canada and in 


Mexico, but indeed in every conti- 
nent of the globe except Antarctica. 
Where once a handful of kids just 
out of college found it possible, out 
of the wisdom of their early twenties, 
to write all that was knowable of 
politics and science, of art, music, 
literature, books and business, now 
a hundred-odd editors in New York 
must be served by a thousand-odd 
correspondents flung all over the 
globe to do their weekly stint up to 
the level of their ambitions: corre- 
spondents in Chungking and New 
Delhi and Sydney and London and 
Johannesburg and Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro and Moscow and 
Stockholm, to say nothing of the 
battlefronts of all the world. The 
budget of Time’s News Bureau, 
whose job is to deliver the news of 
what is happening into our central 
offices in New York, calls for the 
expenditures of a million dollars 
every year before one junior editor 
costs the company 87 cents by writ- 
ing the word “dog” on his typewriter 
—that being the average editorial 
cost a word a week of the home of- 
fice editorial staff. 


ETWEEN such statistics of the 

present day and the statistics 
of Time’s beginning lies the path of 
evolution along which Time has 
traveled. To get some notion of how 
this evolution has progressed, it 
might help you to consider that even 
in its infancy Time introduced two 
new concepts into the practice of 
reporting. One was the concept of 
research: That news, to be ade- 
quately presented with the mediocri- 
ties, trivialities and trash threshed 
out of it, needed to be studied, and 
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studied deeply, before it could be 
written of. 

The second concept by which 
Time sought to build itself was the 
concept of group journalism. It car- 
ried no features, ascribed no stories 
to an individual author. It was 
anonymous journalism at its most 
anonymous—and proud of it. And 
where Time deviates from anonym- 
ity today you may set it down to a 
wartime measure and recognition 
that, when one of our correspondents 
risks his life in Saipan or Normandy 
or wherever else, his published name 
is the least we can give him as a 
citation. This does not alter Time’s 
basic principle: That the pool of 
knowledge to which writers, editors 
and researchers in larger and larger 
numbers contribute and from which 
they draw is superior to the informa- 
tion that any one free lance, no mat- 
ter how glib, can provide under his 
own name. Time’s ambition has been 
to present not an individual and 
subjectivized point of view but an 
objective approach as close as pos- 
sible to the kernel of fact, so pre- 
sented that people would not say, 
“I see that So-and-so said in Time 
last week . .. ” but instead, “Last 
week Time said. . . .” The whole 
criterion for what goes into Time 
never was, and isn’t now, how much 
Time could get between its covers 
every week—a quantity that has al- 
ways been sharply self-limited—but 
how much it could get off its pages 
into its readers’ heads. 

Out of these precepts and usages 
Time gained its acceptance during 
the first seven years of its life. By 
the end of that seven—almost to a 
day—the journalistic progress of 
Time brought forth another maga- 


zine: Fortune. Let me emphasize to 
you that the growth of Time Inc. 
as a distributor of information has 
never been out of ambition for 
growth itself but almost entirely out 
of the pressure of things that were 
otherwise being left unsaid. As the 
days of Coolidge Prosperity thun- 
dered on toward the crash of Octo- 
ber, 1929, the editors who wrote in 
Time of business and finance were 
forced every week to throw away 
ten stories for every one they print- 
ed. And since most of these stories 
dealt with matters of business in 
which the American genius of the 
day was unique, this process of 
throwing away what had been so 
painstakingly acquired became an 
act of destruction more and more 
wanton every week. 

Fortune was to be a magazine of 
business, not in terms of the statis- 
tics of carloadings, but carloadings 
plus drama, plus personalities, plus 
balance sheet, plus technology, plus 
art. It had never been tried be- 
fore. If business was the unique ex- 
pression of the American genius, 
then Fortune would undertake to 
give this genius a literature which 
it hoped might be worthy of it. It 
was late 1929, and all was ready. 
Then, almost on the eve of For- 
tune’s publication, the whole econo- 
my of the United States clapped a 
hand over its heart and collapsed. 

The curious fact soon became ap- 
parent that the editors had played 
in the most outrageous good luck. 
Had they planned for years, they 
could scarcely have found a time 
to bring out their first issue more 
favorable than the one to which 
blind chance had led them. For in 
a strange way the depression of 
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those years, which throttled and 
hamstrung American business for 
more than half a decade, made the 
subjects with which Fortune dealt 
matters of debate and conversation 
as otherwise they might never have 
been. 

Fortune’s charter, broad in the 
beginning, had been broadened by 
circumstance. The magazine which 
began by limiting its concern to 
business, and purely to the descrip- 
tion of business, first progressed 
from description to analysis and 
then from analysis to a critique of 
The Business Enterprise. Going on 
from there, it has tried to preach 
the doctrines of economic enlighten- 
ment in America in terms of world 
trade, the demolition of economic 
barriers and the prime necessity for 
the global outlook. Fortune has tried, 
with varying degrees of success, to 
stay in the vanguard of economic 
thought. 

But while Fortune was pursuing 
its own editorial way, it was also 
bringing to the editors an acquain- 
tanceship with the extraordinary 
power of pictures. A decade and a 
half ago neither the artistry nor the 
mechanics of photography measured 
up to much of anything by the 
standards of today. Yet people like 
Dr. Erich Salomon (who introduced 
the candid camera, so-called, to 
America), Russell Aikins and Mar- 
garet Bourke-White were already 
bursting the conventions of estab- 
lished magazines, and, in effect, cry- 
ing out for a new medium in which 
to present their unique angles upon 
the world of action—of blast furnace 
erupting, of soup being cooked in 
kettles a thousand gallons at a time, 
of locomotives being hammered to- 
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gether red hot, of orchids growing 
under glass. 

That was a principal force in the 
creation of the magazine Life. Once 
again, in retrospect, the rationale for 
a magazine which would give to pic- 
tures a coherent utterance seems ex- 
tremely simple. In prospect, how- 
ever, it was complex and bewildering 
to the point of bafflement. The ed- 
itors strove mightily and produced, 
for the benefit of only a few thou- 
sand of their best friends and sever- 
est critics, a preliminary display of 
their ideas to which they gave the 
title “Dummy.” Some months later, 
they produced another preliminary 
publication called “Rehearsal.” Some 
of you today have seen those fledg- 
ling efforts and have no doubt 
smiled at them. They were no smil- 
ing matter when they were new. 
Neither, for that matter, were the 
first few issues of the magazine as 
they appeared in late November and 
early December, 1936. By the stand- 
ards of today’s Life, they were 
amateurish indeed—but for eight 
years ago they must have been 
good; their acceptance, unlike the 
acceptance of Time some years be- 
fore, was hearty and immediate. 

You will find it easy to see, in the 
differences that surrounded the 
birth of Life and of Time, one as- 
pect of this company’s journalistic 
evolution. The birth of Time was a 
birth of struggle, as all births are, 
but of not much risk; there were no 
tangible things to risk. The birth of 
Life was a birth of the most tre- 
mendous risk. And the immediate 
success of this new magazine was 
almost the cause of its death in in- 
fancy. Its advertising rates had been 
set with the expectation of a small 
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and slowly growing circulation, and 
when the demand for it suddenly 
and immediately went beyond ca- 
pacity of printing presses, advertis- 
ers swarmed aboard the bandwagon 
and, in their enthusiasm for one of 
the most unprecedented free rides 
in American publishing history, all 
but swamped it. The bills for paper 
and ink alone, in those days before 
rationing, swallowed up every penny 
of the magazine’s revenues. “We 
have earmarked one million dol- 
lars,” said Henry Luce in 1936, “to 
see Life to success or into an hon- 
orable grave.” Yet when the first 
million dollars was gone it was no 
longer possible to give up; you can- 
not discontinue a magazine because 
too many people want it. Another 
million dollars went down the drain. 
And still another million. It was not 
until the working capital of Time 
Inc. had begun to sink toward the 
level of ten years earlier that Life 
finally turned its fiscal corner and 
began to be a source of revenue, not 
of expense. 

I would much prefer that you 
make your own assessment of Life’s 
contribution to American journalism 
rather than that I suggest one. Life 
has done some pioneering things . . . 
in using its pages to educate its 
readers as to the importance of 
chemistry and industry and in war, 
in serializing for the benefit of mil- 
lions of readers Charles Beard’s 
great but not easy book, “The Re- 
public” — an examination of the po- 
litical and constitutional whys and 
wherefores of the United States. It 
has brought within the ken of its 
audience, by pictures, diagrams and 
charts, facts about the world’s food 
supply, the mysteries of colors as 
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they strike the eye. It has brought 
Art to the doorsteps of twenty mil- 
lion people in acquainting them not 
only with the commonly accepted 
classical and modern masterpieces 
but with the role of the artist on the 
contemporaneous American scene. 

With paintings, maps, three-di- 
mensional Bel Geddes models, pho- 
tographs, diagrams and charts, Life 
has week-by-week grappled with the 
job of displaying the most signifi- 
cant records that it can find of to- 
day’s unparalleled world. Like For- 
tune and Time before it, it had no 
notion of the journalistic demands 
that the crisis of the war would 
make upon it. And like them it has 
done its best to live up to its oppor- 
tunities. It would have been much 
easier for the editors of Life to dis- 
regard these responsibilities and pub- 
lish an escapist magazine. Such a 
magazine might sell as well or even 
better. It would have been easy also 
to make the mistake of undertaking 
to do a grim and tight-lipped job of 
coercive education. The weekly task 
of Life is to balance the considera- 
tions of what is interesting, dramat- 
ic, arresting, attractive with what is 
good and informative and educa- 
tional. 


O THERE, in highly over-simpli- 

fied outline, are the lineaments 
of this present day phenomenon 
called Time Inc. I have left out, 
with apologies to my colleagues, the 
account of the beginnings of “March 
of Time” radio or its later counter- 
part, the “March of Time” on the 
screen. I have not described how the 
Architectural Forum came to be a 
member of our family of publica- 
tions. 
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I have made these omissions con- 
sciously because I must, for my con- 
clusion, get down to the fundamen- 
tals of why, and on whose suffer- 
ance, Time Inc. exists at all. Our 
franchise to publish comes from the 
public, and the public alone, through 
its willingness to buy what we have 
to offer every week or month. But 
none of us in this organization is 
willing to explain, dismiss or excuse 
anything we do on the mere grounds 
which one hears invoked elsewhere 
so often—‘it sells papers.” Crime 
sells papers. Battle and murder and 
sudden death sell papers. None of 
these things justify themselves. 

Anyone who thinks of the pattern 
of our publishing activity that our 
magazines were thought of, found- 
ed, struggled briefly, became suc- 
cessful and waxed fat in readers and 
revenues, misses the point and sig- 
nificance of our activities almost 
completely. What characterizes these 
Time Inc. publications first of all is 
that they have all come into being 
not only from concepts but out of 
beliefs: Time from the belief that 
people would welcome an opportun- 
ity of being better informed; For- 
tune from the belief that the unique 
American genius for business and 
industry was worthy in itself and 
worthy to be made articulate on the 
printed page; Life from the belief 
that the camera was ready to add a 
new dimension to journalism and to 
enable people, in the words of its 
original prospectus, “to see life, to 
see the world, to eye-witness great 
events” and to grow and profit from 
the seeing; the Architectural Forum 
from the belief that shelter in Amer- 
ica was one of our civilization’s most 
pressing problems which a magazine 
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might do its small part in helping 
to solve; the “Marches of Time” 
from the belief that the seriously 
presented documentation of news 
could and should be diffused to audi- 
ences which would not always pay 
much attention to the static printed 
page. 

The urge to knowledge and in- 
formation and understanding seems 
to have become, in twentieth cen- 
tury man, almost a biological urge, 
like hunger. And those who will un- 
dertake a conscientious attempt to 
fulfill it will find more thousands of 
seekers on their doorsteps than any 
doorstep can conveniently accom- 
modate. 

How is this responsibility to be 
met? It is, first of all, to be met, we 
believe, by an absolute rejection of 
the publishing philosophy of “give 
the public what it wants.” Giving 
the public what it wants is no more 
than a total denial that the pro- 
prietors of the press have any re- 
sponsibility whatever toward their 
readers or society. The public 
doesn’t know and can’t know what 
it wants until it is offered a choice. 
The problem of what should be 
printed versus what should not be 
printed is perhaps the subtlest prob- 
lem that faces a free society. The 
only way we in our own practical 
everyday lives know how to cut 
through it is to say that our motto 
is not “give the public what it 
wants” but “give the public the 
truth we think it must have.” 

And who, indeed, are we that we 
set such arrogant store by our abil- 
ity to decide any such question? For 
answer, we can lay claim to nothing 
but good will and a desire to prac- 
tice, in journalism, the broad doc- 
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trine to which William James gave 
the name of “pragmatism.” We re- 
port crime and disaster. We report 
heroism and examples of Christian 
good will. We think it is the duty 
and function of the press not only 
to report but to evaluate. We think 
that a press which will truly serve 
the servants of America is a press 
that will not conform for the sake 
of conformity but which, while it 
hopes to be “popular” in terms of 
reaching enough of the public to be 
effective, will not hesitate to risk or 
even to court a high unpopularity if 
that should be necessary—court it 
in the same terms that a university 
or even a church might court un- 
popularity by going against what 
seemed to be a fashionable false- 
hood. 

If the press in America is going 
to come up to its responsibilities, it 
will have to do it by a forthright- 
ness and a depth of conviction which 
may quite often go counter to the 
timidities of its accounting depart- 
ments. It has got to take for its 
touch-stone such remarks as these 
from Emerson’s essay on “Worship,” 
written a hundred years and more 
ago: this paragraph, it seems to me, 
could well be framed not only in the 
office of every editor, but in the 
home of every reader who really 
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wants to see life and see the world: 


I see not why we should give our- 
selves such sanctified airs. If the Di- 
vine Providence has hid from men 
neither disease, nor deformity, nor cor- 
rupt society, but has stated itself out 
in passions, in war, in trade, in the love 
of power and pleasure, in hunger and 
need, in tyrannies, literatures and arts 
—let us not be so nice that we cannot 
write these facts down coarsely as they 
stand, or doubt that there is a counter- 
statement as ponderous, which we can 
arrive at, and which, being put, will 
make all square. The ‘solar system has 
no anxiety about its reputation, and 
the credit of truth and honesty is as 
safe; nor have I any fear that a scep- 
tical bias can be given by leaning hard 
on the sides of fate, of practical power, 
or of trade, which the doctrine of Faith 
cannot downweigh. The strength of 
that principle is not measured in ounces 
and pounds: it tyrannizes at the centre 
of Nature, 


Five hundred four years after 
Gutenberg’s invention of movable 
types, we are still having a dreadful 
time in living up to Emerson’s pre- 
cept. But if any journalist is really 
to hew to it, he will have to echo 
no less a remark than one from an- 
other source which simply said, 
“Journalism means, for us, an un- 
limited interest in the whole of hu- 
man life.” 

It is a big order. As of A. D. 
1944 we are not even at the end of 
the beginning. 


Evidences of Reliability in Newspapers 
And Periodicals in Historical Studies 


By Frank Luther Mott 


Dr. Mott’s “History of American Magazines” 
won him the Pulitzer prize in history in 1939, 
and his “American Journalism: A History” is a 
standard work. He is dean of the Missouri School 
of Journalism. 


HEN Shylock drew an illustra- 

tion from Bible story, Antonio 
remarked to his friend, “The devil 
can cite Scripture to his purpose.” It 
is true that quotations without con- 
text, arguments wrenched from their 
proper moorings, or almost any 
statement once sanctified by print 
may, if skilfully and unscrupulously 
used, be made to enforce and buttress 
almost any thesis. A dishonest histo- 
rian, by artful selection of current 
comment and cunning arrangement 
of such materials, may give a wholly 
distorted view of conditions and 
opinion. 

Such things have happened; but 
fortunately the historian’s work is 
spread on the printed page to public 
view, and mountebanks are likely 
soon to be detected. Yet there is a 
subtle danger in the tendency of the 
human mind to seek, subconsciously 
and without wilful deception, sup- 
port for its own prepossessions and 
prejudices. Such a danger is increased 
when the investigator works with 
magazines and newpapers, because in 
them he has before him a tremen- 
dous variety of assertions, interpreta- 
tions and opinions. 

Because the confusion of such 


sources induced a lack of faith in 
them, historians for many years re- 
jected, wholly or in part, the aid 
which a judicious use of periodical 
material might have afforded their 
work. Not until John Bach McMas- 
ter’s “History of the People of the 
United States” began publication in 
1883 did any prominent historical 
work make free and copious use of 
newspaper “quotes.” Since then, the 
newspapers and magazines have 
themselves been studied with some 
care, and it has become possible to 
make distinctions between safe and 
dangerous sources. What used to be 
called “the public prints” are being 
utilized more and more in historical 
studies, especially as they become 
increasingly available through the 
use of microprint and microfilm. 

No apology seems necessary, there- 
fore, for a modest attempt to erect 
some caution signs—Stop, Look, 
Listen!—at points in this field of 
newspaper and periodical literature 
where the unwary may be misled. 
The schedule of “checks and guides” 
as to such material here compiled is, 
without doubt, incomplete; but it 
may be helpful, especially for be- 
ginners in a difficult type of study. 
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If it serves to make such workers 
conscious of the dangers in the field, 
it will perhaps have done all that is 
necessary. 

The schedule is divided into a list 
of the danger-signals which have 
been called internal because they are 
to be found in the periodical or ar- 
ticle itself; the external, which are to 
be found outside the periodical; and 
the internal-external, which, through 
something in the periodical or article, 
point to checks of truth or accuracy 
which are to be found outside. The 
present study consists of little more 
than the schedule itself; and the 
comments which have been added, 
though intended to be explanatory, 
are all more or less obvious. The 
schedule: 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
per-stock, presswork, typography 
Sabiiey in format, publishers, editors 
Editorial care, as in cop and 
proofreading 
Editorial fairness 
Editorial dignity 
Advertising honesty 
Author’s fairness and judgment 
Citation of authorities in books, reports, 
articles or even oral report 
Author’s care and accuracy 
Author’s seriousness 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 
Life, character and connections of 
editor and staff 
author 
publishers, owners 
Comment on periodical or article 


INTERNAL-EXTERNAL 
EVIDENCE 
Historical backgrounds, authorities, sta- 
— (used to check statements of 
act 
= history (used to check partisan 
ias 


Cc f 


Current movements, enthusiasms, fads, 


superstitions, taboos, crises 
Current styles and limitations i in format 
y 


AKING up first the internal in- 

dications of reliability, we may 
consider certain elements of format, 
especially paper-stock, presswork 
and typography. An ill-printed peri- 
odical is less trustworthy than a 
moderately well-printed one for sev- 
eral reasons. It suggests, chiefly, that 
the makers of the magazine or news- 
paper do not know their business. 
Bad printing costs nearly as much as 
ordinarily good printing, and good 


sense points to economy in size rath- 


er than skimping in the common de- 


mands of a fair product. The first 
number of the New York Sun was 
small, but well printed. Besides, the 
substitution of cheap materials often 
indicates a tottering and uncertain 
periodical, as when the famous 
Knickerbocker Magazine was, in its 
last years, disgraced at once by er- 
ratic management and low-grade pa- 
per. 

This leads to a consideration of the 
evidence afforded by the stability 
and instability of a publication. 
Francis F. Browne, long editor of the 
old Chicago Dial, wrote in its thirty- 
eighth year of its “bound volumes, of 
uniform height and nearly uniform 
thickness, standing in a long row on 
the library shelves.” He continued by 
stating his belief that those volumes 

express the consistency and stability 

which from the first the publication has 
sought to establish and to maintain. 

Such details as these are not matters 

of accident, nor are they without sig- 

nificance. Fluctuations in a journal's 
character and standards, a lack of fixed 
ideals and clearly defined aims, the in- 
decision and instability that lead to 
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trying first one tack and then another 

in the hope of catching the winds of 

popular favor, are usually typified in 

capricious changes of external form. 
When the Dial at length changed 
from a conservative to a strikingly 
liberal journal, its format changed, 
then shifted again, until it perished. 
Browne was quite right. A periodical 
which changes frequently in page- 
size, policy, cover-style and so on is 
usually in bad straits; it is probably 
changing editors, publishers and 
owners, too. So it was with the Cen- 
tury and Scribner’s shortly before 
they ended. Such rapid shifts are a 
kind of death-rattle in the throat of 
a periodical. And such instability is 
likely to extend to the contents, 
which may be expected to grow er- 
ratic and undependable. 

Poor editing offers a further warn- 
ing. Sloppy make-up, careless copy- 
reading and hit-and-miss proofread: 
ing, while they may from time to 
time be merely a misfortune suffered 
by a sound article or editorial, tend 
to reduce our faith in the content. 
The magazine editor who is ineffi- 
cient in these respects is probably 
guilty of bad judgment in the selec- 
tion of articles; and on a newspaper, 
details of editing affect the very es- 
sence of journalism. 

Editorial fairness is another mat- 
ter. Prejudice and bias are sometimes 
very effective without being obvious. 
But subtle though the unfairness 
may often be, a biased editor will 
usually give himself away sooner or 
‘later; and this makes it necessary 
for the student to examine a consid- 
erable “run” of a given file. A familiar 
phenomenon in the unfair periodical 
is what may be called “playing fa- 
vorites.” Beware the “boosting” pa- 
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per or magazine, filled with eulogistic 
tributes to certain individuals and 
causes. Such a publication usually 
contains, on the other hand, such 
frequent attacks on other people and 
movements that one reacts with 
sympathy for these butts of journal- 
istic attack. A case in point is Allan 
Forman’s Journalist, the paper which, 
preceding Editor & Publisher by 
nearly twenty years, was at length 
absorbed by it. Forman printed the 
picture, with accompanying lauda- 
tory article, of Joseph Howard, Jr., 
every year or two for a long time; 
yet in the many sketches of that 
famous journalist’s life, he never once 
told of his forgery of a Lincoln mes- 
sage to Congress and always glossed 
over his work as a journalistic 
henchman of the Tweed Ring. But 
the point is that, even without any 
special knowledge of Howard's rec- 
ord, one should be suspicious of such 
“boosting.” On the other side, For- 
man constantly attacked the Associ- 
ated Press, the Mergenthaler lino- 
type, Rowell’s Newspaper Directory 
and so on. 

Moreover, the newspaper or mag- 
azine “crusade” should give us pause. 
It is almost impossible for a periodi- 
cal in the midst of the crimination 
and recrimination of a crusade to be 
fair in matters relating to the object 
of its fight. The loss of faith in maga- 
zines and newspapers that filled their 
pages with muckraking at the turn 
of the last century was one of the 
great reasons for the recession, about 
1910, of that kind of activity. The 
same thing is true of bitterness in a 
political campaign; indeed, all-out 
crusading and all-out campaigning 
are about the same thing. 
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Editorial braggadocio and undigni- 
fied promotion also make the critical 
student suspicious, though our judg- 
ment in this matter should be modi- 
fied by the customs of the times. 

The use of “reading notices” —ad- 
vertising masquerading as editorial 
matter—is another signpost of edi- 
torial dishonesty. The Independent, 
famous religious paper, had a con- 
tract with Jay Cooke & Company to 
use its editorial columns to sell the 
bonds of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company in the early 1870s; 
this is an outstanding example of 
what was once a fairly common 
abuse of public faith. Another abuse, 
of a similar character, is the use of 
editorial columns to bludgeon busi- 
ness men into advertising. The As- 
sociated Press did not advertise in 
the old Journalist, for example, 
while the United Press did; Mergen- 
thaler did not advertise, and the 
Thorne machine and the Rogers typ- 
ograph did. Thus advertising col- 
umns need, in many cases, to be 
scrutinized in connection with edi- 
torial utterances. This is especially 
true of the trade press in general, 
and of newspapers and magazines 
which are not on firm financial foot- 
ing. Moreover, disreputable adver- 
tising helps discredit a periodical, 
though again the customs of the 
times must be taken into account. 


NING now from editor to 
writer, we must list first among 
“checks and guides” as to reliability 
the general impression given the 
reader of fairness or prejudice, of 
careful judgment or erratic and cro- 
chety partiality. Marks of fairness 
are the presentation of both sides, 
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and the habit of conditioning and 
modifying conclusions; marks of 
prejudice are painting men and their 
achievements all black or all white, 
and an excess of emotion. The slash- 
ing book reviewing of the Round 
Table of 1863-69 is surely of less 
value, for example, than that of the 
more balanced Critic, which came a 
little later. 

Another warning sign must be 
posted where writers yield to the 
temptation to mere gossip. One does 
not need to know anything about 
Rufus W. Griswold to recognize in 
his International Monthly the voice 
of the gossip; and of course later, 
from Colonel Mann’s scandalous 
Town Talk down to Winchell’s col- 
umn, we have had much untrust- 
worthy gossip. 

This leads to a comment upon the 
citation of authorities. Certainly full 
bibliographical footnote references to 
all the literature of the subject is un- 
desirable in journalism, but a clear 
word as to the source of information 
does much to allay the fears of the 
skeptical reader and to give him con- 
fidence in his author. Likewise, nam- 
ing a printed source is likely to be 
more convincing than citing an oral 
report, especially if the oral report 
is at second-hand. To revert to Gris- 
wold for another illustration: the re- 
port of that famous critic-gossip that 
Dr. John W. Francis in his old age 
told him that Philip Freneau, in his 
old age, told Francis that both he 
(Freneau) and Thomas Jefferson 
lied when they swore that Jefferson 
never contributed anything to the 
National Gazette is, to say the least, 
unconvincing. 

Mere reminiscence is, moreover, 
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torical investigator values the sec- 
ond-hand conclusion of a trained re- 
searcher as to any set of historical 
facts far more highly than the more 
or less idle recollections of an old 
gentleman writing his memoirs. This 
statement has its exceptions, of 
course, for some old gentlemen have 
far greater respect for facts than 
others; but in general, the man who 
has been there feels it is unnecessary 
to check his memory by records, and 
falls easily into error. He is common- 
ly better for color than for fact. 

Not that color is to be too much 
distrusted. A certain brilliance and 
originality in style has been, for the 
past sixty-five or seventy years, as- 
sociated with most of the best jour- 
nalistic writing. Before that virtual- 
ly all writing in the reviews and much 
of that in the newspapers was dull 
and heavy, and so intended. Bril- 
liance of expression gives warning to 
the student only when the conscious 
striving for it seems to indicate a 
willingness to sacrifice accuracy for 
cleverness and effect. 

Much has been written in recent 
years about watching writers for their 
use of the techniques of propagandic 
appeal, and it is doubtless well to be 
on the alert against emotional argu- 
ment by symbol which takes the 
place of calm and rational presenta- 
tion of ideas. Certainly resounding 
generalizations are likely to be un- 
safe, and the writer who uses them 
habitually will be set down as unre- 
liable by the historical student. Like- 
wise sensationalism for its own sake, 
scandal for the morbid and salacity 
and horrors mark any writing with 
the red flag. 
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notoriously untrustworthy. Any his- 


Finally, we must list, among the 
internal signs which warn us to be 
cautious about literal acceptance, the 
obvious satires. Here again we have 
color and emotion, and humor as 
well; but we do not, of course, have 
reliable facts. Epithets, imaginative 
treatment, exciting figures and oc- 
casionally verse forms may distin- 
guish such writing. Even typography, 
with exclamation marks (sometimes 
called “screamers” by the printers) 
and italics, is brought in to reenforce 
the rhetoric of such vivid but often 
misleading lampoons. It was in the 
Dark Ages of American journalism, 
from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the thirties, that such 
“epithetical rascality,” as the Colum- 
bian Centinel called it, flourished in 
rankest growth; but the press is never 
entirely free of it. It is not always 
rascality, but it is never factually de- 
pendable. 


E MAY now consider briefly 

what “checks and ‘guides” as 
to the reliability of periodical litera- 
ture are available externally—that is, 
outside of the papers and magazines 
themselves. 

In the first place, it seems obvious 
that when we check on a paper or 
magazine we ought to learn about 
the editor’s backgrounds, life, char- 
acter, associates and ideals. For this 
information we draw upon biogra- 
phies and memoirs of all kinds; dic- 
tionaries of biography, obituaries and 
so on. We must go to similar sources 
for information about the leading 
members of the editorial staff. 

In many cases it is even more im- 
portant to be informed about pub- 
lishers and owners, though the in- 
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vestigator who always assumes the 
corrupting influence of rich financiers 
may often be led astray. The Tam- 
many money in Vanity Fair seems 
not be have affected it for good or 
ill, but Tammany money in the New 
York Star was paramount in that 
paper’s policy. Morgan’s investment 
in Harper's seems to have been 
harmless, while the purchase of the 
Chicago Inter Ocean by the Yerkes 
interests was almost fatal. Railroad 
money in the New York World was 
rather clearly hurtful, while railroad 
money in the Evening Post did good 
rather than harm. But at least one 
should know who the men are who 
have financial control, and what their 
characters and ideals are; and this 
information we can get without prej- 
udice only from sources external to 
the periodical itself. 

Authors of important articles in 
magazines must be studied in some- 
what the same way. Anonymity of 
magazine authorship gives rise to 
many special problems, some of 
which are answered by the indefatig- 
able Poole in his Index, but many of 
which are insoluble even by means 
of the detection techniques of the 
cleverest and most patient investigat- 
or. And then, long after he has given 
it up, the student may come upon 
the answer by accident in some ex- 
ternal source he would never have 
thought of consulting in connection 
with that particular problem. 

There is also a considerable and 
increasing body of historical work 
dealing with the magazines and 
newspapers, with groups of them and 
with individual publications. Cer- 
tainly the user of periodical mate- 
rials should be able to bring such 
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works to bear upon his problems. 
Some of this matter is scattered in 
biographies, local and regional his- 
tories and books of reminiscence. 
Comments of one periodical upon an- 
other may, if unprejudiced, be of 
value, such as the Nation’s notes on 
magazines in the seventies. 

Turning internal-external 
“checks and guides,” we note first 
the necessity of the study of his- 
torical authorities, statistics and re- 
ports in order to check statements in 
the articles studied. A sound knowl- 
edge of political history is necessary, 
for example, in order to check on 
the clearly partisan bias of most 
newspapers and many magazines, es- 
pecially in the hundred years follow- 
ing 1775. Here nothing can take the 
place of sound commonsense (which 
is, after all, the best equipment of 
the investigator) , but that quality is 
properly implemented only by back- 
ground research. 

Certain special studies are neces- 
sary for the worker with magazine 
and newspaper materials. He should 
be familiar with the concepts of news 
and the techniques of newsgathering 
current at the time of the publica- 
tions studied, with the prevailing 
methods of propaganda and with the 
customs in regard to the treatment of 
ideas with which a periodical disa- 
grees. Few Jackson papers, for ex- 
ample, would print the text, or even 
a summary, of a speech by Henry 
Clay. Current ideas as to gossip, the 
handling of presidential messages 
and journalistic ethics in general and 
particular are often important in the 
interpretation of articles which the 
historical investigator must study. 

Current movements, enthusiasms, 
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fads and superstitions also come 
into the picture, affecting, as they 
inevitably must, much of the writing 
of a given period. Current crises 


must be taken into account ade-. 


quately: a war situation changes the 
whole face of the country’s journal- 
ism, affecting all its problems and 
all its content. Current taboos are 
sometimes important: one may cite 
the Century Magazine’s forbidden 
topics in the eighties, with its cut- 
ting and trimming of “Huckleberry 
Finn,” and so on ad infinitum. 

Another line of study in current 
ideas has to do with styles and limi- 
tations in format. I have spoken of 
format as revealing much about the 
character of a paper or magazine, 
but we must, of course, take into 
consideration what the fashions 
were in such matters. The use of the 
so-called “blue paper” at the end of 
the eighteenth century, unattractive 
though it was, had its reason in 
supply: proper chemical bleaches 
were not available. And the common 
size of four pages at that time did 
not permit the printing of many 
things to which we may think the 
newspaper should have given atten- 
tion. 


Finally, some study of the fashions 
in anonymity is desirable. The whole 
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subject is an interesting one: the 
reasons for concealment and the 
later reasons for by-lines have roots 
in the social system as well as in the 
profession of journalism. But we are 
concerned with the matter in its re- 
lation to reliability. It is perhaps 
natural to distrust anonymity, but 
there is no proper justification for 
doing so if it is the rule at the time 
or under the circumstances; and the 
student must therefore apply his 
study of the customs of the times in 
this respect to his study of the par- 
ticular periodical before him. 

Now that we have passed in re- 
view a tentative schedule of “checks 
and guides,” it may seem that the 
investigator is called upon for study 
too extensive and arduous. To this 
there are two answers. First, by no 
means all of these inquiries apply 
to any one given article or periodical. 
Yet one that is passed over in most 
cases may in another case be vital, 
and a certain degree of familiarity 
with all would seem neither negligi- 
ble nor too difficult. Second, the 
evaluation of journalistic materials 
in historical research is, after all, a 
serious and important business, and 
careful study is not too much to ask 
of anyone working in this field. 
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In the War for Independence 


By Sidney I. Pomerantz 


Dr. Pomerantz, a history instructor in the City 
College, New York, has published many critical 
articles on the Revolutionary period. He is soon 
to publish a book on the press during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


MERICANS have always exer- 
cised a sense of humor. At every 
period of national crisis the people 
have been ready to take time out to 
relieve pent-up tensions in laughter.’ 
They have been willing to poke fun 
at themselves and to make merry 
over their own shortcomings. In the 
War for Independence, as in the 
other struggles of our history, this 
American trait served a useful end. 
Less sophisticated and polished 
than the output of today, the hu- 
morous product of the Revolution- 
ary War period was just as warmly 
received by the reading public. The 
patriot wits employed their creative 
talents effectively in keeping up 
morale in the fight for freedom. As a 
contemporary put it, these writers 
were zealous in their endeavors to 
entertain the public and “brace up 

the nerves of our political virtue. 
In newspapers, broadsides and al- 
manacs Revolutionary America 
found the anecdotes, jests, apt say- 
ings, aphorisms, puns, paradoxes, 
conundrums, parodies in prose and 
verse, poetical satires and lively 
1 Cf. B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of Ameri- 


can Folklore (New York, 1944), p. 421. 


2“W. R. D.”, in Virginia Gazette, July 
18, 1777. 


songs that lightened their war-time 
burdens. 

While the gathering clouds of 
armed resistance darkened the politi- 
cal horizon in 1775, the press saved 
a little space to regale its readers 
with a variety of anecdotal fare, 
some of which can still bear re- 
telling. 

A bigamist, accused of marrying 
five wives, explained to the judge 
that he had done so “in order to 
meet with a good one if possible.” 
A gentleman who wore his stockings 
the wrong side out informed his 
friends that there was a hole on the 
other side.‘ 

Besides the “comical jests”—as 
the anecdotes were often labelled— 
there was a wide miscellany of other 
mirth-provoking items printed that 
first year of war. The gentle reader 
was often reminded tongues are like 
race-horses, which run the faster the 
less weight they carry; that living 
high brings men low; that a woman’s 
tongue was like a good clock because 
it never stands still.” 


3 Bickerstaff's Boston Almanack, 1775. 
4 Ibid. 


5 Anderson’s (Newport, Rhode Island) 
Almanack, 1775; also cf. Virginia Gazette, 
Oct. 14, 1775; Bickerstaff’s Boston Alma- 
nack, 1775. 
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A versifier informed the public: 
My husband’s my uncle, my father’s 
my brother; 
I also am sister unto my own mother. 
ohn. 


This paradox, strange as it may be 
to you, 

Any day that you please I can prove 
to be true.® 


ORE important than the gen- 
eral run of contributions that 
year was the witty material inspired 
by the War for Independence. In 
song and story the theme of freedom 
was played up. The sentimental 
poem gave way to satire and par- 
ody.” In newspaper and broadside 
the message was conveyed.* General 
Gage’s proclamation ordering resist- 
ance to cease was lampooned as 


A blustering denunciation 
(Replete with defamation) , 
Threatening devastation 
And speedy jugulation 

Of the new English Nation.’ 


In urging the “fair sex” to support 
the country’s cause by making home- 
spun clothes, a rhymester recalled: 


When Julius Caesar rul’d the world 
and Rome, 

The cloth he wore was spun and 
wove at home.” 


Even the youth were enlisted in the 
struggle. “An Alphabet for Little 


* Virginia Gazette, Sept. 28, 1775. 

7 Cf. *Philip Davidson, Propaganda and 
the American Revolution (Chapel Hill, 
1941), p. 405; Evarts B. Greene, The Revolu- 
tionary Generation (New York, 1948), R; 
299; M. C. Tyler, History t 
American Revolution (New York and 
don, ay I, p. 257 n. 

8 e.g., New York Constitutional Ga- 
zette, Nov. 25, 1775; New York Journal, 
June 29, July 18, August 17, 24, 1775; 
broadsides for 1775 in the collections of the 
New York Public Library and the New 
York Historical Society. a aves. 

Mercury, 
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Masters and Misses” explained to 
the children that 


B for srl fortitude their 
freedom saves; 

C stands for Congress—which tho’ 
loyal, will be free; 

D stands for defence—against force 
and tyranny. 

E stands for... .™ 


Another patriot writer, resenting the 
epithet “rebel,” replied to the Eng- 
lish military: 

Rebels! Americans disclaim 

The least relation to that name 

And send it back from whence it came. 


To none who right and freedom prize 
The ominous name, with truth, applies, 
And he who calls them rebels, lies.” 


Marching songs and spirited bal- 
lads stiffened the will to fight. After 
Lexington and Concord, “Yankee 
Doodle,” .a pre-Revolutionary song 
with a catchy tune of seventeenth- 
century English origin, became the 
nation’s fighting anthem.” “New 
songs,” filled with patriotic fervor, 
streamed from the presses and were 
broadcast north and south by news- 
paper and handbill.“ “And all the 
world shall know,” ran the words of 
the chorus of one lively march, 
“Americans are free!’ 

During the next couple of years 
the lessons of patriotism were stress- 
én rd York Constitutional Gazette, Oct. 

12 New York Journal, Nov. 23, 1775. 

18Cf. New York Public Library broad- 
sides and ms. history of song (by Victor H. 
Paltsits) ; Davidson, op. cit., p. 390; Merle 
Curti, The Growth o American Thought 
Lg York, 1943), p. 141; Greene, op. cit., 
ie it Boston broadside, 1775, in New York 
Public Library collection; Newport Mer- 
cury, May 29, 1775; North Carolina Gazette, 
1715, passim; Virginia Gazette, July 29, 


1775 
S ‘New York Journal, Aug. 24, 1775. 
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ed by the humorists at every op- 
portunity. From the classical world 
came two anecdotes about the war- 
rior Leonidas that gained a wide 
audience among almanac readers: 


One of the soldiers of Leonidas, com- 
ing to him in great haste, said, “Sir, 
the enemy are very near us.’ 

“Then we are near them,” said 
Leonidas. 


Another of the soldiers told Leonidas 
that the enemy were so numerous that 
o volleys of their arrows would hide 


sun. 

“That,” returned Leonidas, “will be 
a lucky cireumstance, for the weather 
is hot, and we shall fight in the 
shade.” * 


Another, of ancient origin, was “ad- 
dressed to the lovers of freedom”: 


It is recorded of Brasidus, a famous 
Lacedemonian general, that sitting in 
contemplative posture, a mouse ran 
across his table, which he caught, and 
on its biting him, he being obliged to 
release it, immediately broke out into 
this beautiful exclamation: 

“O Jupiter ... what creature so 
contemptible but may have its liberty 
if it will but contend for it?” * 


Nor did the Americans miss the 
point of this “Spanish Anecdote”: 

When Phillip III, king of Spain, 
sent his ambassador to treat with the 
states of Holland about their indepen- 
dency, he was shown into an antecham- 
ber, where he waited to see the mem- 
bers of the states pass by. Having 
waited a considerable time, and seeing 
none but some plain dressed men, with 
bundles in their hands (which, as 
many of them came from different 
provinces, contained their linen and 
provisions) he turned to his inter- 
preter and asked him when the states 
would come. The man replied that 
those were the members whom he saw 
go by; upon which he wrote to the 
16 Father Abraham’s Almanack (Phila- 

delphia), 1776. 


‘ me York Constitutional Gazette, Feb. 
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commander in chief of the Spanish 
army, to advise the king his master to 
make peace as soon as possible, as 
“there is no contending with a e 
whose nobles can live upon a shill i 

a day, and will do everything for the 
service of their country.” * 


Equally agreeable to partisan sen- 
sibilities was a wide assortment of 
satirical pieces that mocked and 
ridiculed the enemy war effort. When 
news came that the British were 
sending cavalry to America, the re- 
action was swift: 

It is astonishing how any man could 
even dream of sending cavalry to 
America, Only let us moment con- 
ceive a dragoon with his bags, his 
bucket, his boots, his belts, his havre- 
sack, his cloak, his cantine, his broad- 
sword, and his carbine, galloping 
around a tree to catch a rifleman or an 
Indian! It is a cow catching a hare. 
The idea is laugable, if the conse- 
quences were not serious.” 


Just as sharp was this brickbat 
thrown at the Tory press in New 
York City: 


WANTED for his majesty’s service, 
as an assistant to his excellency Gen- 
eral Howe and Hugh Gaine, printers 
and publishers of the New York Ga- 
zette, a gentleman who can lie with in- 
genuity. Inquire of Peter Numskull, 
compiler and collector of lies for their 
excellencies at New York. 

N.B. A good hand will receive the 
honour of knighthood.” 


An “address” to Burgoyne referred 
to him sarcastically as “most high, 
most mighty, most puissant and sub- 
lime general,” and was signed: 

B. 


D. 
F., et cetera.” 


A. 
C. 
E. 
The 
1s 7 
19 [bid., 19, 1776. 


Yankee writers 


Gazette, July 18, 1777. 


2 Ibid., Ma 
21 New Yo 


16, 1777. 
Journal, Sept. 8, 1777. 
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were having a field day—both in 
prose and verse—at British expense. 

Announcing the coming to Am- 
erica on the ship Cerberus of Gen- 
erals Burgoyne, Clinton and Howe, 
one jester wrote: 


Behold the Cerberus, th’ Atlantic plow, 
= precious cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, 
owe. 


Bow! Wow! Wow! 


Songs filled the air, and in the 
new ones that appeared homage was 
not only paid to America but to 
“glorious Washington.”™ 

These years also witnessed the us- 
ual selection of jocular divertisse- 
ment, reminiscent of peacetime hu- 
morous fare. Here are some of the 
better examples of this material: 


An Anecdote: 


A humorous fellow, a carpenter, be- 
ing subpoena’d as a witness on a trial 
for an assault; one of the counsel, who 
was very much given to brow-beat the 
evidence, asked him what distance he 
was from the parties when he saw the 
defendant strike the plaintiff. 

The carpenter answered: “Just four 
feet five inches and a half.” 

“Prithee, Fellow,” says the counsel, 
“how is it possible you can be so very 
exact as to the distance?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth,” says 
the carpenter, “I thought perhaps that 
some fool or other might ask me, and 
so I measured it.” * 


An Apothegm: 
Chilo, hearing a certain man boast 
that he had no enemies, asked him, 
if he had a friend.” 


A Mathematical Question: 
There are two numbers whose sum 


2 Newport penease March 25, 1776; also 
e.g., ibid., July 11, 1776; New York 
Packet. July i8, 1776; Virginia Gazette, 
May 23, 1777. 
23 See “General Washi os 
(1776) in New Public Li 


rary. 
Hutchins’ (New York 1776. 
% Father Abraham’s Almanack, 1776. 


is equal to the difference of their 
squares; and if the sum of the squares 
of those two numbers be subtracted 
from the square of their sum, the re- 
mainder will be 60. What are the two 
numbers? 
An Epitaph: 
GAYLY I liv’d, as ease and nature 
taught, 
And spent my little life without a 
thought, 
And am amaz’d that death, that ty- 
rant grim, 
Should think of me, who never 
thought of him.” 


S THE war continued through 

1778, 1779 and 1780, the anec- 
dotal offerings reflected the public 
preoccupation with the conflict. 


When news of the taking of Phila- 
delphia reached Paris, a French gentle- 
man waited upon Benjamin Franklin, 
and said: “Sir, I condole with you up- 
on the bad news.” 

“What is it?” asked Franklin. 

“General Howe has taken Philadel- 
phia,” replied the Frenchman. 

“Tt must be a mistake, Sir,” ob- 
served Franklin, “Philadelphia has 
taken General Howe!” * 


The king of Prussia presented his 
picture to General Washington in- 
scribed “From the oldest general in 
Europe to the greatest general on 
earth.” A celebrated general of the 
king’s, on viewing the inscription, 
asked, “Why does he stand higher in 
the annals of fame than myself?” 

“Consider,” replied the king, “you 
never fought but at the head of troops 
in number, discipline, bravery, and ar- 
dour vieing with any commander; but 
this noble chief has encountered every 
embarrassment and by his united abili- 
ties . . . has surmounted untold diffi- 
culties.” 


2% Bickerstaff's New England Almanack, 
1777. 
New England Almanack, 
pity also cf. Virginia Gazette, March 28, 


17 
= New York Journal, it. 21, 1778. 
Newport Mercury, July 22, 1780. 


A series of “Maxims for Repub- 
lics” was widely reprinted.” British 
official pronouncements offering con- 
ciliation were seized upon to become 
the butts of satire and worse.” Dull, 
vaguely witty poems, running into 
many lines, mocked the enemy. One 
such effusion had the following in- 
troductory note: “I have thrown to- 
gether,” wrote the author, “a few 
lines . . . and if they are worth 
publication, you may use them.” 
The “few lines” numbered one hun- 
dred and took up an entire column. 
Francis Hopkinson’s famous ballad, 
“The Battle of the Kegs,” an im- 
mediate success when it appeared in 
1778, became a favorite with the 
soldiers of the Continental army.” 

Though lacking a tie-up with the 
war, many other humorous writings 
helped to gladden the hearts of the 
embatiled patriots in those trying 
years. From the better almanacs 
came such items as these: 


Alexander the Great reproached a 
famous pirate with his robberies. “I am 
a pirate,” replied he, “ as having but 
a single ship. Had I a fleet, I should be 
a conqueror.” 


A gentleman talking to his friend 
about the antiquity of his family, which 
he carried up to Noah, was told that 
he was a mere mushroom. “Ay,” said 
he, “How so, pray?” 

“Why,” replied the other, “when I 
was in Wales a pedigree of a particular 
family was shown to me; it filled up 
about five large skins of parchment, 
and about the middle of it was a note 


% See, e.g., Anderson’s North American 
Calendar (Providence), 1780. 

31 Cf, New Jersey Gazette, May 6. 1778; 
New York Journal, Nov. 23, 1778. 

Adolphus”, in New Jersey Gazette, 
May 20, 1778; also see, e.g., ““Hortentius 
ibid., —- i, 1778; New York Journal, 
Aug. 10, ag 

A, 'S. W. Rosenbach, “Extra! Extra!” 
in Saturday ‘Evening Post, June 15, 1929; 
Davidson, op. cit., p. 351. 
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in the margin: ‘N. B.—about this time 
the world was created.’ ” 
Chinese Morals: 

When fortune smiles most upon you, 
then is the time to watch her most 
narrowly. 

A man who is master of himself, 
whatever accidents befall him, will 
never be at a loss how to behave.” 
Besides, there were the ever-pres- 

ent soporifics that passed for light 
verse and gay song.” One “epigram,” 
however, because it touches on an 
age-old subject of mirth, deserves 
reprinting: 

A — Sage esteem’d for knowl- 

By all the quality of college, 

To gaping clowns blabb’d out his no- 

tion, 

That nothing’s in perpetual motion. 

Says Will, an honest heart, alack! 

Have you not heard our Betty’s 

clack? 

In the closing years of the war a 
happy spirit pervaded the land, es- 
pecially after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis in the fall of 1781, and the 
contagious enthusiasms engendered 
by victory were reflected by the 
patriot wits. 

One anecdote that went the 
rounds, evea after the struggle, told 
of a soldier who had stolen a shirt 
from a farmer, to whom he would 
not make restitution. “Well,” said 
the farmer, “if you keep it, you will 
pay for it in this world, or in the 
next—” “Faith,” replied the soldier, 
% Bickerstaff’s New England Almanack, 
% Anderson's North American Calendar, 

38 See, e.g., “Notes to Correspondents,” in 

United States Magazine, May, 1779; also cf. 


North Carolina Gazette, Jan. 23, 1778. 
37 Strong’s Connecticut (Hartford) Al- 


manack, 1779; but cf. for a much friendlier, 


though humorous, attitude toward women 
in wartime, “Hortentius,” in New Jersey 
Gazette, 1777; and Newport Mer- 
cury, Sept. 9, 1780. 
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“if you will trust so long, I will take 
another.” 

The foremost Tory editor, James 
Rivington, was lampooned in the 
American journals, which ran a 
teasingly satirical advertisement, 
purportedly his, to the effect that 
he “finds it convenient, for various 
reasons, to remove to Europe,” and, 
therefore, offers a wide assortment 
of books, plays, maps, prints, philo- 
sophical apparatus and patent medi- 
cines for sale. Such imaginary items 
were listed as “The History of the 
American War; or The Glorious Ex- 
ploits of Generals Gage, Howe, Bur- 
goyne, Cornwallis, and Clinton”; a 
“tragi-comedy” entitled, “West 
Point Preserved; or The Plot Dis- 
covered”; “an elegant map of the 
British empire in America, upon a 
very small scale”; and “microscopes 
for magnifying small objects, with 
select sets of objects ready fitted; 
amongst which are a great variety of 
real and supposed successes of the 
British arms in America.” 

In the same vein was an adver- 
tisement which read: 


WANTED! For the Next Campaign 
[1782] in America. A commander in 
chief for the British armies. Any per- 
son who inclines to accept this arduous 
employment may speak with his Ma- 
jesty, or Lords North and Germaine, 
at St. James’ Palace. . . . The person 
pitched upon will . . . be required to 
give security, that he will not write 
home long epistles, containing particu- 
lar details of victories that never ex- 
isted and battles that it would a bet- 
ter never to have fought. . 


The Jest Book (1789), Part 
I, No. 128, p. 

39 New York. Packet, Nov. 22, 1781. 

«© New Jersey Journal, Jan. 8, 1782; also 
cf. New York Packet, Oct. 4, 1781; Kollock’s s 
= States Almanack (Chatham, N 
1782. 


The poets’ corners, as well, echoed 
the prevailing mood.” By the spring 
of 1782 peace was in the air and the 
patriot editors were already taunt- 
ing the Tory printers for not ad- 
mitting it. Americans were exultant, 
as this quatrain shows: 


Britannia’s dead, her ry now is o’er, 
Undone by North, fame will rise 
no more; 
The drooping lion with sunk spirit sick, 
Falls by the ass’s ignominious kick.“ 


ITH independence almost cer- 
tain, the war themes gradually 
gave way to less fiery subjects. 
Hardy perennials were revived. In 


this category was the following anec- 
dote, which still survives: 


An astrologer, in the reign of Louis 
XI of France, having foretold some- 
thing disagreeable to the king, the king, 
in revenge, was resolved to have him 
killed. The next day he sent for the 
astrologer, and ordered the people 
about him, at a signal given, to throw 
the astrologer out of the window. 

As soon as the king saw him, he said, 
“You that pretend to be such a wise 
man, and know so perfectly the state 
of others, inform me a little what will 
be your own and how long you have 
to live.” 

The astrologer, who now began to 
apprehend some danger, answered with 
great presence of mind, “I know my 
destiny, and am certain I shall die three 
days before your majesty.” 

The king, on this, was so far from 
having him thrown out of the window, 
that, on the contrary, he took a par- 
ticular care not to suffer him to want 
anything, and did all that was possible 
to retard the death of a man, which 
his own was so closely to follow.” 


41 e.g. excellent satire, “An 
Epistle from my Cornwallis to Sir Henry 
Clinton,” in in New York Packet, Oct. 25, 1781. 

# New York Packet, June 6, 1782; also 
cf. New Jersey Journal, Ma 
's New "England 
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The vogue for novel epitaphs was 
given a decided stimulus with the 
widespread publication of one at- 
tributed to Benjamin Franklin: 

The Body —— Franklin, 


Like the Covering of an Old Book 
Its Contents Worn Out 
And Stript - Its Lettering and 


Lies Here, Food for Worms; 
But the Work Shall Not Be Lost, 
It will (As He Believed) Appear 

Once More 
In a New and More Beautiful 
Edition 
Corrected and Amended 
By the Author 
He Was Born 1706, 
And Died 


If some of the oa at humor 
seem far-fetched today, there is no 
end of material meant for serious 
perusal then that is now mirth-pro- 
voking to the modern reader. One 
advertisement, for example, read: 

WANTED to wait on a gentleman, a 


person that has been used to taking 
care of horses.“ 


In verse, as in prose, an old note 
appeared. Domestic affairs, national 
and personal, again lured the poet- 
aster. “A gentleman who lived upon 
ill terms with his wife” complained: 

Ye Gods, ye gave to me a wife 

Out of your wonted favor, 

To be the comfort of my life; 

And I was glad to have her. 
But if your Providence divine 

For greater bliss design her, 
Tobey your will at any time, 

I'm ready to resign her.” 

“ See, e.g., Low’s Astronomical Diary, 
Boston, 1782. 

® George’s Almanack (Newbury-Port), 
1782; also cf. Newport Mercury, April 21, 
1781: New York Packet, Feb. 15, 1781. 


George’s Almanack (Newbury-Port), 
1782. 
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And more than one “epigram” con- 
cerned itself with variations on this 
theme: 
AN am’rous Wag once sought the bliss, 
To steal a soft and balmy kiss; 
When Sylvia stampt (and some say 
swore) 


He smil'd, and said, if ‘tis such pain. 
Pray, Miss, return it back again.“ 


The conclusion is warranted that 
the patriot wits did their share in 
helping to win the War for Inde- 
pendence.“ While really good humor 
was scarce and much of the output 
decidedly inferior, most of it made 
the columns of the press or found a 
resting place in the almanacs, which 
had wide circulations.” 


Every so often an item of Revolu- 
tionary War vintage reappears to 
amuse another generation. Only re- 
cently a learned but popular study 
of laughter cited with approval this 
piece: 

A father suggested to his son that 
it was time he took a wife. The son 


said he was speed willing, but whose 
wife should he 


Americans who fought the War for 
Independence chuckled over that 


one. 


 Tbid., 1781. 

For the role of the press in the War 
for Independence, see Sidney I. Pomerantz, 
“The Patriot Newspaper and the American 
Revolution,” in R. B. Morris, editor, The 
Era of the American Revolution (New York, 
1939), pp. 305-331. 

“ Davidson, op. cit., 405; Rosenbach, 
“Old Almanacks and Prognostications,” 
Saturday Evening Post, June 8, 1935; C. S. 
Brigham, “An Account of American Alman- 
acs . Proceedings, American 
ian 1 Society, Oct., 11, and passim. 

50 Max Enjoyment of 
Laughter, (New (New Tork, 1936), p. 263. 
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Industrial Journalism: An Appraisal 


Of a Growing Field 


By Willard Swain 


Mr. Swain edits the Cubelet Press, issued twice 
monthly for employes of the California and Ha- 
watian Sugar Refining Corporation. He is a vice 
president of the National Council of Industrial 
Editors’ Associations. 


N THE YEARS to come it 

seems certain that a rising per- 
centage of journalism school grad- 
uates will take positions in business 
and industry. They will take them 
because industry and business are 
finding an increasing need for men 
and women having the type of train- 
ing the schools of journalism are pro- 
viding. 

While the total number of daily 
and weekly newspapers in America 
has been declining, the growth in the 
number of company publications for 
employes has become a minor phe- 
nomenon. About two years ago 
Printers’ Ink listed some 3,000 exter- 
nal and internal company publica- 
tions. A new list recently compiled 
tabulates 5,100 industrial publica- 
tions. By far the greater part of 
this increase has been in the field of 
employe publications. 

Unquestionably a number of these 
publications are war babies which 
will be liquidated with the war ac- 
tivities they represent. But even aft- 
er subtracting the duration publica- 
tions, an impressive gain in the total 
of employe publications remains. 

Educators in schools of journalism 
—who have properly taken pride in 


emphasizing to their students the 
traditions and values of a free Amer- 
ican press—might be disconcerted to 
be told that an increasing number of 
journalism graduates will use their 
talents and training in editing com- 
pany “house organs.” It smacks a 
little—when you present it with a 
grimace of cynicism—of implying 
that an increasing number of jour- 
nalism graduates will be employed 
by the “special interests” as “propa- 
gandists.” 

Take any viewpoint you wish. 
Grant that a number of sins have 
been, and are being, and will be hu- 
manly committed against honesty in 
the field of industrial journalism. Yet 
the unassailable fact remains that 
one of the dire needs in America to- 
day must be met and solved with the 
aid of the tools of journalism within 
business and industry. 

That need is the establishment of 
better understanding between man- 
agement and employes. It is a need 
that can make use of all the skills, 
the talents, the media and the ideal- 
ism that the profession of journalism 
has to offer, with everlasting benefit 
not only to management and em- 
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ployes in business and industry but 
also to the nation as a whole. 

Business and industrial manage- 
ment has come to realize as never be- 
fore that good public relations — 
like charity—begin at home—and 
that, of all the people in America 
who should be boosters for business 
and industry, none should be more 
loyal than business and industrial 
employes. Management has come to 
realize, too, that this loyalty must be 
based on an intelligent understand- 
ing of the aims, purposes, problems 
and ideals of business and industry. 

Furthermore, management as a 
whole has seen the handwriting 
which clearly and unmistakably says 
that, unless the men and women in 
business and industry comprehend 
the possibilities and the limitations 
of American enterprise, the field of 
personal initiative is likely to be 
overshadowed by forces which aren’t 
in the American tradition. 

Since a large percentage of the men 
and women in American business and 
industry are employed by firms too 
large to make possible personal con- 
tact between employes and top man- 
agement, the most logical and ef- 
fective means of establishing uniform 
understanding throughout the organ- 
ization is the written word. 

That is where the schools of jour- 
nalism come into the picture. These 
schools will be called upon to supply 
an increasing number of graduates to 
edit the employe publications being 
issued by management to promote 
industrial harmony. 


ARE the requirements to 
make a well-qualified indus- 
trial editor? What must the schools 
of journalism stress in their offerings 
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to provide the basic training needed 
by the students who may want to go 
into industrial journalism? 

In the March, 1944, issue of the 
JouRNALISM QuarTeRLy, Ralph D. 
Casey proposes that education in 
journalism in the immediate future 
should emphasize four main divisions 
of study: Technical, social, economic 
and historical. 

Obviously the well-qualified indus- 
trial journalist should be firmly 
grounded in all four of these main di- 
visions of study and have certain 
special aptitudes as well. 

His technical training should be 
such that he has an understanding 
of the place and value of the tools of 
journalism in all the types of indus- 
trial publications. He should, natur- 
ally, be able to write and know ef- 
fective copy when he sees it. He 
should appreciate why there are dif- 
ferent journalistic styles and ap- 
proaches. He should have a special 
understanding of the feature article. 
Since he will be called upon to do 
practically all steps in production he 
must be able to write, prepare lay- 
out, write captions and headlines 
and map out his production program. 
If he is a photographer in his own 
right he will better understand the 
value and use of photographs. He 
must know where art in the form of 
special layouts, sketches and car- 
toons can help him. No country 
weekly editor was ever called on to 
display more versatility than many 
industrial editors are exhibiting to- 
day. 

Economics is another obvious must 
for the industrial journalist. Because 
he is writing for men and women 
who are a part of the complicated 
world of business and industry, the 
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editor must know what makes the 
system tick and be able to interpret 
business facts that have to do with 
successful business operations. 

An understanding of the historical 
background of modern industrial life 
is another imperative field of study 
for the industrial editor. Not only 
will this historical background pro- 
vide him with material for his pub- 
lication but it will aid him in his edi- 
torial viewpoint. 

But of all the qualifications that 
an industrial journalist must have, 
none should be more enlightened 
than his social outlook. This social 
viewpoint should be such that he 
will be able to understand the em- 
ploye standpoint above all else. This 
does not mean that his own convic- 
tions should always be the same as 
those of the employe readers. But he 
should understand the reasons why 
employes take a viewpoint, even 
when that viewpoint may be in error. 

This editorial comprehension of 
how the man in the plant looks at 
things may at times bring the editor 
into zones of disagreement with man- 
agement. But if the editor is the kind 
of man he should be, and is working 
under able management, he will have 
full opportunity to state his views, 
even though he may later modify 
their expression in his publication to 
conform to management’s conclu- 
sions. 

Probably the most persistent trou- 
ble that many industrial editors have 
to deal with comes not from em- 
ploye readers but from manage- 
ment. Many managers fully under- 
stand the possibilities and limitations 
of employe publications. Others, es- 
pecially among those lately turning 
to industrial journalism as an instru- 


ment of industrial relations, have yet 
to learn the realities of the effective- 
ness of a house publication. 

A prevalent fault in industrial 
journalism today is that many ed- 
itors and managers have not fully 
perceived that most of the men and 
women in American business and in- 
dustry resent being consigned to a 
class all their own. They resent be- 
ing called workers and _ laborers. 
They resent being approached with 
condescension or too obvious famili- 
arity. The standard of living in 
America in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, generally speaking, has provid- 
ed business and industrial employes 
with a standard of living which they 
properly think makes them members 
of the middle class. They own cars, 
want to send their youngsters to col- 
lege, desire their own homes and look 
forward to a retirement plan. 

The common denominator in the 
field of industrial journalism is the 
man who works at a routine indus- 
trial or business job but who, off the 
job, lives and thinks in terms of the 
American middle class. He seems to 
be the pivotal point of most of the 
problems of American industrial 
democracy. Unless business and in- 
dustry win and maintain his confi- 
dence and understanding and coop- 
eration, then the New Deal of the 
past twelve years may seem like a 
period of black reactionary rule in 
retrospect. 

Now, there is in business and in- 
dustry a man who appears to hold 
the destiny of American private en- 
terprise in the hollow of his hand. 
A rather highbrow, but still expres- 
sive, term evolved to label him in 
complex modern civilization is “the 
industrial man.” 
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This industrial man is not hard to 
find. You see him in murals, you 
smile at him in the cartoons in the 
New Yorker, you see a little of him 
in nearly everyone you know. If you 
happen to live in a large city and 
battle commuter crowds twice a day, 
you can’t help but feel a considerable 
measure of this industrial man in 
your own weary bones. 

A dominant characteristic of this 
man is his bewilderment. He is living 
in an age which neither he nor any- 
one else fully understands. In heart 
and mind your industrial man is not 
much better or worse, not much 
smarter or less obtuse than humanity 
of earlier centuries. But forces have 
risen in the past century which have 
hurled industrial man into circum- 
stances where his heart and soul are 
not a little weary and his mind not 
a little cynical. 

The machine age has conferred 
immense benefits on the industrial 
man in terms of food, shelter, com- 
forts and conveniences. But it has 
evolved a system wherein he is al- 
most completely dependent on a job 
as a means of livelihood. This, in it- 
self, is nothing new in human expe- 
rience. Men have always had to work 
for a living. But never in human his- 
tory have so many people had to ad- 
just themselves to so many techno- 
logical changes. 

The foremost interest in the life of 
industrial man, whether he likes it or 
not, is his job. From it stems nearly 
everything he has or ever hopes to 
have. Around it he can build a con- 
ception of life that is either sordid 
or satisfactory. It is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world, not only to 
him but to his family as well. And 
being human, he wants to think well 
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of it, not only because it means a 
living to him but also because he 
hopes to gain from it a sense of dig- 
nity and essentiality in a hurried 
world. 

And it must be granted that in 
modern industrial and commercial 
life there are many jobs which on the 
surface haven’t much to offer in the 
way of making a man feel that he 
occupies an essential part in the hu- 
man drama. 

This then—the relation of the man 
to his job—is the sphere which the 
employe publication can claim for its 
own. 


editorial program can be built 
which will call for material about the 
company itself, about the men and 
women who are employed by the 
company, about company processes, 
products and services, as well as ar- 
ticles about the way the company 
and its employes fit into the eco- 
nomic system in which they func- 
tion. 

In this material is human interest 
enough to fill a shelf of novels, dra- 
ma as great as that striven for by 
Hollywood and possibilities for hu- 
man enlightenment sufficient to com- 
mand the respect of a nation that has 
given its people more educational 
opportunities than humanity has 
ever known before. 

The more progressive employe 
publications are already realizing 
this, and the techniques it suggests 
are readily apparent in hundreds of 
employe publications. If you want 
broader illustrations, there is the 
journalistic study of industrial struc- 
ture and function that has been pio- 
neered by Fortune magazine. The 
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photo-story approach to practically 
every phase of American life has 
been explored by Life. And for fac- 
tual articles packed with human in- 
terest, you need only to turn to 
Reader’s Digest. The Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers and some of the 
more literate tabloids have shown 
ways of developing news to give it a 
lot of human warmth. 

The rise and growth of industrial 
journalism is not an indication of 
any weakening of the American 
democratic process. Neither is it com- 
petitive with longer established 
forms of public communication and 
information. Industrial journalism 
has come into being because it fills 


a need created by the industrial way - 


of lif-, a need which older forms of 
journalism could not adequately fill. 

The growth of industrial journal- 
ism does not portend any weaken- 
ing or demoralization in the free 
American press. The men and wom- 
en in factories and offices for whom 
the industrial editor writes will, as 
always, turn to the daily press, the 
radio and the national magazines for 
information on general national and 
civic matters. They turn to labor 
union publications for accounts of 
union aims, activities and ideals. And 
in their own company publications 
they find news and information 
about the business and industrial ac- 
tivities which provide them with jobs 
and a living. 

Line for line, page for page, it is 
safe to say that the well-edited em- 
ploye publication gets closer scrutiny 
and is read with more interest than 
any other publication the business 
or industrial employe gets. The ex- 
planation is not hard to find. This 
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reader attention is achieved because 
the publication deals with the reader 
himself and his job. There is nothing 
of closer personal interest on earth 
to him. Employe publications are a 
significant landmark in the develop- 
ment of more cordial and honest un- 
derstanding between the employer 
and the employe. Now that manage- 
ment as a whole has committed it- 
self to take employes into its confi- 
dence, it will find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to do anything that might not 
stand up in the light of public scrut- 
iny. Worthy conduct is a lot more 
persuasive than fine words can ever 
be. The company which earnestly 
pursues a decent and constructive 
industrial relations policy, and re- 
flects it in an employe publication, 
will have gone a long way down the 
road that American business and 
industry must follow. 

The field of industrial journalism 
should be attractive to many of the 
graduates of journalism schools in the 
future. In some ways this field seems 
to offer opportunities not quite so 
conspicuous in older and longer es- 
tablished lines of journalism. The 
pay is probably as good as, if not 
better than, comparable pay in oth- 
er lines of journalism. The turnover 
in jobs is probably lower. The field 
may lead to executive posts in busi- 
ness and industry. Since it is a com- 
paratively new field it provides un- 
usual opportunities for initiative and 
individuality. 

But students in schools of journal- 
ism should not entertain the delusion 
that formal training alone will qual- 
ify them for careers in industrial 
journalism. It is safe to say that the 
greater part of the pioneer work that 
has been done in the last decade or 
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two has been carried on by men and 
women without degrees in journal- 
ism. 

The men and women today edit- 
ing employe publications have made 
a success of their jobs primarily be- 
cause they have an inherent under- 
standing of people. Many of these 
editors first entered their jobs with 
scant knowledge of editing, produc- 
tion and the use of photography. But 
by study and by trial and error they 
have learned the journalistic tech- 
niques. Many of them acknowledge 
a deep debt to management for al- 
lowing a period of experimentation 
and training. Editors have also been 
greatly helped by printers, engrav- 
ers and other graphic arts agencies. 


The field of industrial journalism has 
also been benefited by the sixteen re- 
gional industrial editors associations 
in the country. 

But as time goes on it seems likely 
that the person with thorough basic 
training in journalism will have the 
first opportunities for openings in in- 
dustrial editing. The requirements 
and standards in this field become 
more exacting as time goes by. To 
young people who have journalism 
training, and who have the necessary 
gift of human insight and under- 
standing, will come the chance to 
help American industry demonstrate 
that it is, all things considered, one 
of the most beneficial forces that hu- 
manity has ever known. 
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Council on Radio Journalism 
Planned by NAB and AASDJ 


FTER almost a year of informal 
meetings and negotiations, a 
national Council on Radio Journal- 
ism has been organized to function 
in the field of education for radio 
journalism in the manner in which 
the American Council on Education 
for Journalism (formerly the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism) functions in 
the publishing field. 

Formation of the Council has been 
approved by the news committee 
and officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, representing 
the radio industry, and by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the AASDJ. 
The proposal will be presented for 
final approval at the 1945 annual 
meeting of the AASDJ. 

The impetus for the establish- 
ment of the Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism came from four sources: The 
committee on radio education of the 
American Association of State Uni- 
versities, the news committee of the 
NAB, the ACEJ and the radio com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. 

Early in 1944 President Howard 
L. Bevis of Ohio State University, 
chairman of the radio education 
committee of the AASU, invited sev- 
eral teachers of journalism to meet 
with a representative of his commit- 
tee and representatives of the NAB 
news committee. Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, University of Minnesota, and 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, attended this meeting, 
together with Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 


Ohio State University, representing 
the AASU committee, and Paul 
White of CBS, William Brooks of 
NBC and Walt Dennis of radio sta- 
tion WHN, representing the NAB 
committee. The meeting was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on January 21. The NAB rep- 
resentatives expressed the news com- 
mittee’s view that the most pressing 
problem in the radio journalism field 
was personnel, especially the train- 
ing at the university level of radio 
news personnel. 

Following the meeting, members 
of the group drew up a tentative 
statement of minimum. standards 
for university education for radio 
journalism, and planned a second 
meeting in Chicago in June to con- 
sider the problem further. It also 
planned a survey of current and fu- 
ture manpower needs in radio sta- 
tion news rooms. 

The ACEJ discussed the prob- 
lem of education for radio journal- 
ism at its meeting in New York in 
April, 1944, and recommended the 
establishment of a separate council 
to operate in the radio journalism 
field. 

It then developed that the plan 
for the manpower survey through 
the NAB headquarters was inop- 
erable. Accordingly the radio com- 
mittee of the AATJ, of which 
Charnley chairman and 
Schramm a member, meeting in 
Chicago on June 22, decided to un- 
dertake this project. 

The next day occurred the second 
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meeting of the group that had con- 
ferred in New York in January. 
Present to represent NAB were Den- 
nis and Karl Koerper, manager of 
KMBC, Kansas City, and chairman 
of the NAB news committee; 
Charnley and Schramm as members 
of the original group and as repre- 
sentatives of AASDJ (by authoriza- 
tion of President F. S. Siebert); Sie- 
bert, also representing AASDJ; and 
two members of the AATJ commit- 
tee, Richard W. Beckman, Iowa 
State College, and Paul H. Wagner, 
Indiana University (now at Ohio 
University). 

This informal meeting discussed 
the problem of education for radio 
news and made a tentative proposal 
for the establishment of a Council 
on Radio Journalism to follow the 
organizational plan of the ACEJ. It 
was also agreed to seek the coopera- 
tion of the NAB in conducting the 
manpower survey, and to place in 
the hands of the AATJ committee 
the further development of the state- 
ment of standards for education for 
radio journalism. (Beckman and 
Schramm, with NAB aid, conducted 
the manpower survey during the 
summer. The results were described 
in the JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY for 
September, 1944, pages 256-257). 

The proposal to establish the 
radio council was presented to the 
NAB news committee in Chicago 
August 28 by Siebert. The commit- 
tee approved the proposal and rec- 
ommended its acceptance by NAB. 
The next day Siebert discussed the 
organization, aims and objectives of 
the proposed council from the floor 
of the NAB convention. 

The proposals, as since approved 
by NAB officers and the AASDJ Ex- 


ecutive Committee, call for naming 
of members by these two organiza- 
tions. It is expected that nominations 
by NAB and AASDJ will be an- 
nounced about January 1. It has also 
been proposed that AASDJ make 
provision by constitutional amend- 
ment for the future election of its 
representatives on the council. 

The resolution embodying the 
council proposal, as approved by the 
NAB News Committee: 


WHEREAS there is need for com- 

highly-specialized personnel 

th a broad educational background 

for radio news reporting, writing, edit- 
ing and newscasting, and 

WHEREAS law, medicine, engineer- 
ing and publishing have met a like need 
by instituting cooperative plans with 
educational institutions of the United 
States with resulting benefit to the 
public. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED 
that the National Association of Broad- 
casters shall join with the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism in the establish- 
ment of a Council on Radio Journalism 
whose purpose shall be: 

1. To serve as a liaison agency in the 
field of education for radio journalism 
between the schools and the radio in- 
dustry and to bring together the coun- 
sel and advice of industry and schools 
in their mutual problems of training 
personnel for radio; 

2. To establish acceptable minimum 
standards for education in radio jour- 
nalism; 

3. To study and investigate all 
problems in the field of education for 
radio journalism referred to it by the 
schools or the industry; 

4. To establish itself eventually as 
the accrediting agency for educational 
ee in the field of radio journal- 


” AMD BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that the cooperation of the 
National Association of 
shall be rendered through the News 
Committee of the Association. 
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AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that the membership of the 
Council on Radio Journalism shall con- 
sist of five (5) representatives appoint- 
ed by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, three (3) of whom shall 
be members of the News Committee, 
and five (5) representatives appointed 
by the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 


The statement of “Standards for 
Education for Radio 


Journalism” as prepared by the 
AATJ radio committee will be of- 
fered to the newly-formed council 


fo 


r its consideration. The statement: 


This statement is intended as a guide 
to college and university departments 
undertaking to prepare young men and 
women for work in radio newsrooms, 
and in other forms of radio script and 
continuity writing that may properly 
be termed radio journalism—radio ad- 
vertising, general continuity writing in 
radio stations and advertising agencies, 
and similar work. It is neither a state- 
ment of minimum requirements nor of 
maximum possibilities, but rather an 
outline of the general form which satis- 
factory preparation for radio journal- 
ism, at the university level, should take. 
It is formulated by the Radio Commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism with the aid 
and advice of the radio education sub- 
committee of the Radio News Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. The statement rests on 
four general principles: 

That students of radio journalism 
must first of all be given a sound gen- 
eral education, one that will give them 
a basis for an understanding of the 
world in which they live and work, and 
in which radio is one of the most im- 
portant means of communication; 

That they must not only be given 
training of professional caliber in the 
skills and techniques of radio journal- 
ism, but must also have opportunity 
to acquire an understanding of the im- 
portance of radio as a social instrument 
and its relation to government, indus- 
try and public; 

That teachers of courses in radio 


journalism must be soundly equipped, 
by practical experience as well as by 
education and by broad understanding 
of radio’s special values and implica- 
tions; 

_ And that an institution, to offer satis- 
factory preparation for radio journal- 
ism, must have adequate laboratory 
equipment, library and other facilities. 


I. CURRICULAR STANDARDS 


1—The college or university prepara- 
tion for radio journalism should be of- 
fered by means of a curriculum of at 
least four years, leading at least to a 
bachelor’s degree. 

2—At the completion of such a cur- 
riculum, the student should have 
gained a comprehensive background in 
the social stu ies—government and po- 
litical science, economics, history, geog- 
raphy and sociology; a grounding in 
natural science and in psychology; a 
reading (and, when possible, a speaking 
knowledge ) of at least one modern for- 
eign language; a broad knowledge of 
English and American literature and 
composition. It is strongly recommend- 
ed that this background of general edu- 
cation constitute the major portion of 
his university work. 

3—The student should have a thor- 
ough grounding in the broad field of 
communications, especially radio and 
the press. Such grounding should include 
the history of communications; the re- 
lationship of radio communication to 
government in the United States and 
in major foreign countries; the position 
of radio as a social instrument—its so- 
cial and legal responsibility, its influ- 
ence in the formation of public opinion, 
its use and acceptance as an instru- 
ment of business; press and radio law; 
codes and practices in broadcasting; 
the attitudes of the public toward 
broadcasting, including a knowledge of 
the techniques of radio audience meas- 
urement and other pertinent survey 
methods 


4—The student should be given 
sound specialized training in relevant 
skills and techniques. It is suggested 
that courses be designed to include the 
following subject matter: 
a— Radio News 

The handling of news—news gather- 
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ing and news writing; news sources; 
news editing; the operation of news 
and radio wires; the structure and op- 
eration of the news services. Processing 
news for radio—radio news style; news 
broadcast patterns; local news gather- 
ing and writing for radio. Forms of 
presentation — on-the-spot coverage; 
the straight newscast; the commentary; 
the interview; news dramatization. 
b — Radio Advertising 

The economics of radio advertising. 
The writing of radio advertisements— 
the brief commercial; the dramatized 
advertisement; the musical continuity; 
the use of advertising in variety, dra- 
matic and other sponsored shows. Mer- 
chandising, marketing and servicing 
radio advertising. 
ce — General Script Writing 

The radio speech; the interview; doc- 
umentary radio; forms of dramatic 
presentation; etc. 

5—The student should have open to 
him technical courses in other fields: 
speech, radio announcing, radio pro- 
duction and similar or allied subject 
matter; elementary electronics. 


Il. INSTRUCTIONAL STANDARDS 
Members of the faculties engaged to 


teach technical courses in radio journal- 
ism should have had adequate profes- 
sional experience in the field to enable 
them to present courses at the profes- 
sional level. They should also be fully 


gadis by educational experience and 

by college or university training to deal 
competently and understandingly with 
their subjects. Those responsible for in- 
struction in graduate courses should 
have had sufficient advanced academic 
training or professional experience to 
equip them to teach such courses on 
the same level of competency as exists 
in other disciplines. 


Ill. LABORATORY AND 
EQUIPMENT STANDARDS 


Students of radio journalism should 
have available laboratory facilities ade- 
quate to provide realistic opportunity 
for practice and experiment. Such fa- 
cilities should include standard radio 
studies, record libraries, sound equip- 
ment, etc. Arrangements such that stu- 
dents may broadcast their work, or 
hear it broadcast, are strongly recom- 
mended. For students of radio news, a 
regular radio news wire service is con- 
sidered minimum equipment. Arrange- 
ments with radio stations for “intern- 
ships” are recommended. 

Students should also have available 
the facilities of a library with radio 
materials comparable to those available 
in other disciplines. These should in- 
clude not only a good collection of the 
book literature on radio journalism, the 

press and communications, but also 
files. of the principal trade and tech- 
nical publications in the field. 
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Tue Roap Back To Parts. By A. J. 
Liebling. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. 1944. x-+300p. 
$3.00. 


HEN the Germans rumbled 

over France in June, 1940, the 
New Yorker lost some delightful 
suburban correspondence, and gained 
stainless steel war reports honed and 
polished, after the magazine’s fash- 
ion, to knife edge. The author of 
these reports was Mr. Liebling, who 
had been sent to Europe, not to be 
a war correspondent, but to write 
the Paris letter. “For God’s sake 
keep away from low-life,” were his 
editorial directions. With well bred 
interest, therefore, he observed the 
“phony war” in the winter of 1939- 
40. When summer came, he preced- 
ed the Germans by a safe margin to 
the Spanish border. He flew to Eng- 


land in 1941, returned on a tanker. 
He went into Africa with the second 
wave of the invasion. On St. Pat- 
rick’s Day of 1948, while sitting on 
a hill overlooking Gafsa, he decided 
that it would be a shame to be 
knocked in the head before he had 
a chance to reconstruct the shape 
of war from the bits of it he had 
seen. So he went away from war 
and wrote this book. 

The strength and the weakness of 
Mr. Liebling’s volume is that it is 
exactly what we should expect of the 
New Yorker's correspondent. That 
is to say, it is urbane, witty and 
brilliant. It is enlivened with sharp 
sense impressions and with an in- 
credibly good ear for dialect. Only 
Steinbeck and Hemingway, among 
correspondents in this war, have re- 
corded speech as faithfully. Hardly 
a scene in the 300 pages of travel- 
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ogue fails to come sharp and clear. 
But if one looks for anything that 
hits as hard as Ernie Pyle’s few 
hundred words on the death of Cap- 
tain Waskow—or for such battle 
reporting as John Hershey’s “Into 
the Valley,” or Ralph Ingersoll’s 
“The Battle Is the Payoff’—or for 
such breadth and depth of focus as 
in William Shirer’s “Berlin Diary” 
—or for such intensity as we have 
become accustomed to hear in Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s broadcasts from 
Britain—one will look in vain. In 
the New Yorker's own way, the 
Paris letter has merged with and 
perpetuated itself in the war cor- 
respondence. 

The New Yorker’s outlook on the 
world has always been highly pris- 
matic, refracting experience with 
great brilliance and color, but break- 
ing it into small beams. The wide- 
angle lens is what one misses in this 
book, no matter how decisive the 
individual observations are. As an 
example of the quality of these ob- 
servations, one on page 234 will do 
as well as any. General Giraud, 
asked why he wore no decorations, 
said that he had taken an oath not 
to wear any until he entered Metz 
at the head of a victorious army. 
Liebling comments: 

I thought that his choice of an ob- 
jective made the man clear. A politi- 
cian would have said Paris, a sentimen- 
talist would have named his own native 
province. But Metz is a garrison town, 
the most important strategically on the 
Franco-German frontier. The soldier 
wanted to get back to his barracks. 

On that level—as the travelogue of 
a perceptive, civilized, articulate in- 
dividual through war years; as the 
leisurely report of a correspondent 
who had to file no bulletins and 
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meet no deadlines, and could afford 
time to have the gout during the 
invasion of Africa—the book is un- 
surpassed. The particulars which 
Mr. Liebling, as a wandering re- 
porter, has seen are always more in- 
teresting than the skein of generali- 
zation which unites them. For that 
matter, the generalization that in 
1943 the world, like a prize-fighter, 
was getting up from a knockdown, 
that the Allies were on the road 
back to Paris, is no longer new, and 
other writers have documented it 
better. But parts of the travelogue 
are likely to be remembered a long 
time—longer than the Paris letters 
which, now that the armies have 
cleared the road back, the New 
Yorker’s man is again in a position 
to write with due care for the avoid- 
ance of low-life. 
ScramM 

State University of Iowa 


TurovucH THE Perttous Nicat. By 
Joe James Custer. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1944. xii 
+ 243 pp. Ill. $2.75. 


HIS is a straightforward story, 

well written, of a United Press 
correspondent’s experiences in cover- 
ing the Pacific war in the year from 
Pearl Harbor to the beginning of 
1943. 

The book, of course, is another 
of the many personal experience ac- 
counts of reporters which have been 
rolling forth regularly in_ recent 
years. It will not classify as an ex- 
ceptional piece of work in itself. But 
it is interesting and apparently au- 
thentic. Through it runs a note of 
humility which should make the 
reader feel that the writer has a 
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message to deliver, but which, be- 
cause of the nature of the message, 
is difficult to put on paper. 

Mr. Custer reports on Pearl Har- 
bor—on how he was projected sud- 
denly from covering football in Ha- 
waii into war correspondence. He 
goes on from there into the story of 
his life on the aircraft carrier En- 
terprise, which made one of the ini- 
tial forays early in 1942 into Japa- 
nese-dominated waters of the west- 
ern Pacific; on the destroyer Ben- 
ham, which witnessed Jimmy Doo- 
little’s takeoff for the bombing of 
Tokyo; and on the heavy cruiser 
Astoria, which was one of three 
warships of its class lost in the Bat- 
tle of Savo Island, off Guadalcanal 
in the days when the United States 
slowly and dangerously went over 
to the offensive. 

The nub of the book will be 
found in Mr. Custer’s account of the 
sinking of the Astoria, the Quincy 
and the Vincennes. In that action in 
August of 1942 he received a shrap- 
nel wound which cost him the sight 
of his left eye. 

Mr. Custer’s account of his injury 
and the treatment he underwent for 
it, first in New Caledonia and later 
in Honolulu, becomes exceedingly 
detailed. One can read, however, be- 
yond his subjective experience and 
gain a good understanding of the 
excellent care being given and heroic 
effort being made to provide first 
rate medical attention to men 
wounded in action. The author well 
describes the trying conditions on a 
sinking warship. 

He makes no attempt at military 
judgments. If he had, they would 
have been out of place. He does go 
so far as to say that the disaster at 
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Savo was a defeat only second to 
Pearl Harbor and that it delayed as- 
surance of success of the Solomons 
invasion at least six months. In that 
he probably would be borne out. 
More particularly, he gives a pic- 
ture of noble struggle and courage 
at a time when few in the United 
States realized how touch-and-go the 
issue lay. 

The book is short. It can be read 
in one sitting. It may not get a place 
among outstanding reportorial out- 
put on the war because of sheer 
weight of competition. Yet jt has 
merit because it is simple and light, 
yet deep in feeling. Its details of the 
early Pacific battles are of interest 
to the specialist; and it can be in- 
spiring outside reading to the under- 
graduate. 

Warren C. Price 
University of Oregon 


Artist at War. By George Biddle. 
New York: Viking Press. 1944. 
241 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


S book is a record, written in 
journal form, of the author’s 
travels with the armed forces under 
the auspices of the War Department 
and Life magazine through the cam- 
paigns of Tunisia, Sicily, Taranto 
and Italy. It is divided into four 
chapters under those headings. The 
two most interesting are those on 
Tunisia and Italy—the former ob- 
served from behind the advancing 
lines, the Italian drive seen from the 
very thickest front-line action. 

It is good reading, and you will 
find all the drama, pathos, misery, 
destruction and heroic accomplish- 
ment that have been described in 
many different ways by the corres- 
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pondents of the daily press. Beyond 
that, the book has a certain historic- 
al significance since its author is one 
of the outstanding nationally-mind- 
ed American artists of today and 
was largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing a select group of artists to paint 
scenes in the active theaters of war 
for the government. What the au- 
thor accomplished in his “An Ameri- 
can Artist’s Story” by way of 
describing the organization of the 
government art program during the 
depression period—and the conspic- 
uous part he played in it—he now 
does with the government program 
for the artists at war. The foreword 
describes how it happened, and Gen- 
eral Marshall’s letter of introduction 
recommending Mr. Biddle to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is included. Page 
56 quotes Biddle’s own directive, as 
chairman of the War Department 
Art Advisory Committee, to the 
forty-two American artists chosen to 
“record the war in all its phases.” 
They were to depict any subject— 
within the limits of military censor- 
ship—which “as artists you feel . . . 
is part of war: battle scenes and the 
front line; battle landscapes; the 
wounded, the dying and the dead; 
prisoners of war; field hospitals and 
base hospitals; wrecked habitations 
and bombing scenes; character 
sketches of our own troops, of pris- 
oners, of the natives of the country 
you visit... . Express if you can— 
realistically and symbolically—the 
essence and spirit of war. You may 
be guided by Blake’s mysticism, by 
Goya’s cynicism and savagery, by 
Delacroix’s romanticism, by Dau- 
mier’s humanity and tenderness; or 
better still follow your own inevi- 
table star... .” 


To the historian of American art 
this book is an important document, 
for, though the government with- 
drew its support of the artists for 
political reasons, the program was 
carried on by private enterprise es- 
sentially as it was conceived. Some- 
day in the not far distant future we 
will look back at this achievement 
as another great and significant mo- 
ment in the deevlopment of Ameri- 
can culture. 

From the numerous reproductions 
of these artists’ works published in 
Life magazine, we have already been 
given a taste of the actual results of 
the program. “Artist at War” is a 
full-length account of the part 
played by this one leading partici- 
pant, and between the two we have 
some basis for forming a critical es- 
timate of his individual accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Biddle has set for himself not 
only the task of artistically express- 
ing “the essence and spirit of war” 
but of reporting it in book form as 
well. With such veterans as Ernie 
Pyle and Raymond Clapper he is 
in pretty stiff competition. There is 
a curious combination of old-time 
literary clichés—‘“these little road- 
side human incidents that etch the 
face of war” (page 14); “jagged 
teeth of iron oxide gnashing at the 
sky” (page 28); “taste after all is 
genius crystallized” (page 114); “lom- 
bardy poplars . . . all soft and blurry 
against the young sun” (page 180)— 
mingled with the well-traveled sav- 
oir-faire and artistic self-conscious- 
ness characteristic of the nineteenth 
century romanticists on the Grand 
Tour. The artist apparently is well 
trained in language; five are men- 
tioned, and even that ancient phrase 
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appears: “I spoke to him in Portu- 
guese and his face lit up” (page 5). 
He is careful to point out that he 
has travelled before. The Djebel Si 
Kralif is a Colorado “Garden of the 
Gods” (page 28); “at Tebessa Pass 
we are running into New Mexico” 
(page 29); the moonlight nights re- 
mind him of Tahiti (page 162); and 
so on. There are many literary remi- 
niscences, ranging from Justice 
Holmes to Santayana and Guillau- 
me Apollinaire; and as the countless 
scenes pass by, his artist’s eye rec- 
ognizes here and there the “bold dis- 
tribution of mass” of a Daumier 
(page 162); the “classic purity of 
line” of Hokusai (page 101); a com- 
position with the “classic grace of a 
Claude Lorrain” (page 162); the fa- 
cial expression of El Greco’s saints 
(page 208). 

These factors are pointed out not 
to disparage the author but to re- 
veal the artist for what he is. He 
himself insists that “to draw one 
must remain detached,” and indeed 
the essential quality of both the 
writing and the drawings, at least 
the fifty-seven examples included 
with this book, is just that quality 
of cool, spiritual detachment that 
one finds in the Old Masters he 
likes. The majority of the subjects 
he chooses to draw are portraits, 
studies of seated soldiers, peasants, 
dead civilians and landscapes. The 
red blood of a dying white horse, 
clawing “with its forefeet at the 
wet, drifting clouds” (page 161), is 
seen as a compositional arrange- 
ment with the bright red peppers 
scattered from the cart in the spirit 
of a seventeenth century “Natur 
Mort.” When he describes how, in 
doing a portrait of Von Ripper, “I 
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could feel the line flowing from my 
elbow and in the tips of my fingers” 
(page 48), the reader unconsciously 
feels that the flow must have been 
very thin and cold indeed. 

One may not like this detach- 
ment, or the author’s frequent men- 
tion of “my brother Francis” or his 
important family and social connec- 
tions. That is not his fault. He does 
not throw himself away at his task 
of a war correspondent but remains 
essentially the artist, serene and de- 
tached, irrespective of whether he is 
looking at dead horses, the filthy 
drooling “A-rabs” of North Africa, 
the pitiful war victims of Naples 
or the strong men of the front line. 
The book is an American artist’s 
tour of the war and as such is a re- 
markably frank and revealing self 
portrait that is not very flattering. 

LaurENcE SCHMECKEBIER 
University of Minnesota 
* 


D Day. By John Gunther. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1944. 
276 pp. $3.00. 
THE stream of war books flow- 


ing ceaselessly and sometimes bril- 
liantly from the typewriters of Amer- 
ican war correspondents at the 
fronts, a few appear, carried along by 
the current, which might better sink 
to the bottom. This is such a book. 
To Mr. Gunther’s enviable record as 
a newspaper man, both on the basis 
of his veteran experience abroad and 
through his bound writings, this 
rushing-into-print will hardly add 
anything. It is, pure and simple, an 
attempt to capitalize on the war 
fever. It is journalism, but journalism 
of a low level, the potpourri, salma- 
gundi type, with little lasting sense 
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and no meaning. We expect better 
things from a Gunther. 

When “D” Day came in France, 
Mr. Gunther apparently was not 
there. This book, pushed into publi- 
cation since the Normandy landings, 
does not concern that great invasion 
nor the beach heads since. That the 
title seeks to convey the opposite im- 
pression is evident. True, the Sicilian 
landing is described in some slight- 
ness—nothing that has not already 
appeared in more life and detail in 
the daily papers. But the great body 
of the book is occupied with trivial 
and unimportant remarks out of 
Gunther’s notebook, with little bear- 
ing on history and sometimes with 
little taste. This attempt to masquer- 
ade under the “D” Day clock is un- 
worthy of the author and his publish- 
ers. It perpetrates a rather sad sham. 

War books which are mere passing 
journalism will continue to appear 
and have their function. But our 
standards for such products are high- 
er today than a couple of years ago, 
when we avidly swallowed any mor- 
sel of misinformation. Mr. Gunther 
has stiffer competition than he may 
realize. It is competition that leaves 
this entry far back in the ruck, a 
hopeless also-ran. 

James L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 


Waar America Turks. By William 
A. Lydgate. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1944. 167 
pp. IIl. $3.00. 


FTER nine years of measuring 
the opinion of the American pub- 
lic—a period that includes the New 
Deal reforms, preparation for World 
War II and the waging of the war— 


the editor of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion has produced a 
small volume that has great value 
for historians and possibly as much 
significance for political scientists as 
have the works of de Tocqueville 
and Bryce. 

His thesis, which appears to be 
borne out by public opinion surveys, 
is that the American people exhibit 
more common sense in their thinking 
about public issues that their leaders 
in Washington. This despite the fact 
that Americans are ill informed about 
such matters as tariffs. 

The book explains why Roosevelt 
is elected so often, why the Repub- 
licans seem to miss the bus, women’s 
voting behavior, what labor union 
members think about unions, how 
little Americans know about proper 
diet and a score of other questions to 
which we did not have answers until 
the polling technique supplied them. 

Because the author has an insight 
into political science and popular 
psychology and a pleasing style, he is 
able to present the survey findings 
not as mere statements of fact but 
in a setting of intelligent generaliza- 
tions. 

The book is considerably more 
than a complement to Bruner’s 
“Mandate of the People,” reviewed 
in the previous issue. 

Cuton R. 
Stanford University 


Lecat Controt or Tue Press. By 
Frank Thayer. Chicago: Founda- 
tion Press. 1944. 608 pp. $4.50. 


TUDIES in newspaper law strive 
to serve two masters as best 
they can; they must be technically 
acceptable to the legal scholar and 
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practical and understandable to the 
journalist, whether he be student or 
practitioner. Most of the early texts 
on newspaper law were written by 
lawyers for lawyers, with the news- 
paper man set down in the juridical 
maze to grope his way to the answer 
to his editing or publishing prob- 
lem. 

Hale’s first edition of “Law of the 
Press” was a pioneer effort to pro- 
duce a text with the journalist 
primarily in mind. But the casebook 
form in which Hale’s first edition 
and Hale and Benson’s revised edi- 
tion appear, while useful to students 
practicing digging news facts out 
of court records, is still alien area to 
a newspaper man in a hurry to find 
out what the law means for him. 

Later texts by Siebert, Jones and 
Arthur and Crosman all aimed at 
expressing the law ever more dis- 
tinctly from the journalist’s view- 
point. Mr. Thayer’s addition to the 
newspaper man’s legal bookshelf 
strikes, perhaps, the golden mean of 
all of these efforts. “Legal Control 
of the Press” is compiled in the 
familiar “hornbook” style of short 
treatise which now is available in 
most subjects of the law and which 
affords the beginner, the practitioner 
and the research specialist alike an 
exposition of the subject as com- 
prehensive as it is expeditious. 

This arrangement of Mr. Thayer’s 
book is important—it permits ex- 
haustive documentation of each 
principle of newspaper law which is 
taken up, without weighing down 
the text proper with references sup- 
plementary to the leading case. 
Each chapter is divided into sections 


with headnotes briefing the content - 


of the section, thus greatly facilitat- 
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ing the tracing of a particular point 
of jurisprudence. These features may 
make the book of most value to the 
practicing journalist and the ad- 
vanced scholar as a reference work, 
rather than to the beginning stu- 
dent as a text. 

On the other hand, the book intro- 
duces and develops the various 
phases of newspaper law in quite 
logical classroom sequence, starting 
with a historical resumé of English 
and American attempts at press 
freedom, then discussing the mean- 
ing of our present constitutional pro- 
visions respecting the press. There- 
after follow the usual divisions— 
libel, privacy, contempt and copy- 
right. 

It is perhaps these latter head- 
ings which suggested the title for 
the book, although the words “Legal 
Control of the Press” impart a cer- 
tain negative concept to newspaper 
law and occasionally get the author 
into some strained constructions. 
His calling copyright a modern-day 
press control, for example, is likely 
to invite some challenges. 

Although its “hornbook” | style 
and its inclusion of more recent cases 
are the book’s chief claims to dis- 
tinction from earlier texts, Mr. 
Thayer has gone into fuller detail 
on one or two familiar subjects. His 
well-documented discusssion of legis- 
lative reporting, for example, will 
be a boon to researchers who have 
continually had to rummage through 
Hinds’ “Precedents” and the Senate 
Manual to find the authorities he 
cites. And his explanations of libel 
with reference to advertisements, 
pictures and radio broadcasting are 
naturally more comprehensive than 
those in previous works. Two of 
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mal. Pictures, charts, tables, and 
informative examples and _illustra- 
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journalistic terms, sample style 
sheet, chapter on law of the press 
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Michigan, U. of California, U. of 
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Students earn while they learn from 
this text. So successful is method pre- 
sented in text that each year the au- 
thor’s classes earn from $3,000 to 
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the most important cases of recent 
years—Associated Press v. National 
Labor Relations Board and the Los 
Angeles Times contempt case—he 
also discusses at some length, and 
the dissenting opinions quoted from 
these cases will stimulate a series 
of challenges with all who disagree 
with the author and agree with the 
majority reasoning. 

One of my two criticisms of the 
book is that, except for this AP case 
and one or two briefer mentions of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
similar administrative agencies, it 
lacks an adequate discussion of the 
significant growth of administrative 
and business law with respect to the 
press in recent years. Mr. Thayer 
may with good reason excuse this 
on the ground that his work has 
dealt primarily with the legal aspects 
of editorial activity and not with 
those of publishing as such. This 
would also answer the second criti- 
cism, that the book deals all too 
briefly with the subject of legal ad- 
vertising. Yet, for the great number 
of smaller newspapers where one 
man or a few men must concern 
themselves with publishing as well 
as editorial problems in the law, 
more needs to be said on both these 
subjects. 

F. Swinp.er 
University of Idaho 
* 
Tue Lerrers or ALEXANDER WoOLL- 
cott. Edited by Beatrice Kauf- 
man and Joseph Hennessey. New 

York: Viking Press. 1944. xxiv 

+410 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


O DISSENTING voice chal- 
lenges the romantic legend of 
Alexander Woollcott which emerges 
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from this collection of letters. The 
editors in their introductory bio- 
graphical sketch indicate that of his 
thousands of letters. some were 
“angry, cruel and cutting,” but none 
of these is included. Consequently, 
Woollcott’s more perverse moods 
are missing from the three hundred 
and some letters, which cover a 
period from his childhood to within 
a few days of his death. 

The reader of such a collection 
goes to it for a variety of reasons. 
It may be to him a shrine at which 
he warms his spirit and renews his 
devotion; he may look for greater 
understanding of a colorful or im- 
portant personality; or he may hope 
to find a fresh interpretation of a 
period. 

Woollcott’s letters must make 
their strongest appeal to those who 
knew him best, or perhaps to the 
curious among the vast army of his 
radio admirers. They obviously do 
not tell the whole story. 

As an interpretation of an era, the 
book is strangely lacking. Born in a 
year of bustles and antimacassars, 
coming to maturity on the eve of 
one war, passing, through a decade 
of cropped skulls and flexible mo- 
rals, into a depression, and at last 
another great war, Woollcott bobs 
like a cheerful cork on the sea of 
his time, rarely plunging below the 
surface. 

Of human affairs, the wars struck 
him most deeply. Of breadlines, 
economic and social tensions, there 
is little indication. For all that his 
letters reveal of a_ kaleidoscopic 
half-century, the world might have 
been composed of a relatively small 
coterie of theatrical and _ literary 
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people. Yet he can hardly be called 
an escapist, since when he escaped 
it was to a Vermont island with 
dozens of his satellites. 

That Woollcott always considered 
himself a journalist is clear from his 
letters. It is as dramatic critic for 
the New York Times, an editor of 
Stars and Stripes and as a radio 
personality that he is best known. 
Much of his work had the ephemeral 
quality of all journalism. Yet his 
felicity of phrase, a craftsmanship 
all too rare in these days of bread- 
and-butter writing, a whimsical 
charm, characterize even his dic- 
tated letters. The content is the 
chit-chat of the Woollcott micro- 
cosm. 

From his own accounts, he ap- 
pears as a man with a gargantuan 
appetite for work, a passion for 
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friendship and gregarious instincts 
traceable in all likelihood to his 
background of Fourierism. As a 
unique radio personality, his melli- 
fluous voice and sentimental human 
interest stories are already becoming 
a fading memory. 

But even the indifferent reader 
of the letters feels the man’s sensi- 
tivity, as expressed for instance in 
his attitude toward English friends 
under fire, his real courage in the 
face of approaching disaster. His 
creed he had found in the words of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “For 
to live is to function.” Sudden death 
before a microphone was not unfit- 
ting for this journalist who so gal- 
lantly went out to meet his last 
deadline. 

Vivian SORELLE 
West Virginia University 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September and October, 1944 
Edited by F. E. Merwin and F. K. Baskette 


Autumn issues of American periodicals touched the problems of jour- 
nalism at several points. The professional magazines were not alone in 
reciting the story of the revival oe the French press after liberation from 
the Nazi yoke. The policy of licensing newspapers and exerting censor- 
ship over them raised doubts of the postwar freedom of the press in lib- 
erated countries.. Non-~professional journals, as well as the trade press, 
stressed these developments. 

The strong numerical and editorial support given to the presidential 
candidacy of Thomas E. Dewey by daily newspapers and Northern weeklies 
created a debate on the “prestige position” of the press in the 1944 cam- 
paign, Editor & Publisher denied that the press has lost influence. A few 
of the quality group magazines took up the cudgels in an attempt to prove 
the contrary. 

Much attention was given to proposals for an international agreement 
that would keep the worldwide news channels free and. give American re- 
porters abroad easy access to news sources. 

Radio spokesmen. in their trade journals claimed credit for improve- 
ment in the coverage of war news in the various combat theatres. F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Advertising and the War Effort. Collier's 114:9 p82, Aug. 26. 

Editorial says advertising has been sifted and improved, has risen to a great 
opportunity, has gained new importance and dignity. 

—— Editorial: The V-D Campaign. E&P 77:40 p34, Sept. 30. 

War Advertising Council’s submission to protest of Catholics on copy regretted. 

—— Jersey Politics. Tide 18:20 p21, Oct. 15. 

State uses 13-week newspaper display advertising campaign to promote interest 
in revised constitution. 

—— Negro Press. Tide 18:17 p84 S,ept. 1, 

Representative interests national advertisers in space in Negro newspapers. 

—— Papers in a Year Carry $57,969,242 in War Ads. E&P 77:44 p58, Oct. 28. 

—— Political Advertising Campaigns. Tide 18:18 p19, Sept. 15. 

Republican, Democratic, and PAC promotion managers outline novel appeals. 

—— Record Ad Linage Marked in Fifth Loan. E&P 77:34 p15, Aug. 19. 

Dailies carried $6,656,225 worth of copy. 

—— Retail Linage Loses in 67 of 103 Markets. E&P 77:36 p11, Sept. 2. 

—— 77% of Newspaper Not Rationing Ad Space. E&P 77:40 p11, Sept. 20. 

—— Survey Criticizes Few Wartime Advertisements, Broadcasting 27:6 p70, Aug. 7. 
War Advertising Survey Committee of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the National Association of Better Business Bureaus finds 80 ‘ob- 
jectionable’ advertisements of 31 advertisers (25 of 5,849 newspaper and magazine 
advertisements.) 
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Keprpier, Victor. The Ads—Twenty Years Ago. Popular Photography 15:3 p28, Sept. 
Author says illustrations in old ads are insmration to modern photographers; 
have changed little in 20 years. 

PENDERGAST, Rosert. Readership Surveys Uphold Papers as Best Ad Media. National 
Publisher 23:10 p10, Sept. 


Tripp, Frank E. Newspaper Networks Seen as Inadequate. E&P 77:30 p7, Sept. 16. 
Gannett official says entire medium must be sold. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Membership Reaches High of 2,326. E&P 77:43 p10, Oct. 21. 
—— Hoax & Hate. Time 44:12 p58, Sept. 18. 
Chicago Times (tabloid) says it tops Chicago Daily News in circulation, 
BranvEenBuRG, Georce A. Reader Revenue Hits 50% Mark, PNPA Reveals. E&P 
77:44 p30, Oct. 28. 


Pennsylvania papers report sharp increase in circulation income. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


ANGELL, SypNey L. ‘Power of Press’ Abides in Small Town Papers Because of Honest 
News Coverage. Publishers Auxiliary 79:40 p4, Sept. 30. 

Anonymous. ANA Agricultural Group Recommends Weeklies. American Press 62:10 

6, Aug. 

pe told to build good-will among farmers. 

—— Bright Future Is Forecast for Weeklies Whose Editors Keep Abreast of New 
Ideas. Publishers Auxiliary 79:39 p3, Sept. 23. 
New York state editor stresses local news coverage, editorial courage. 


— —— Press Breaks Tie with NEA Over Ad Practices. American Press 62:12 
p5, Oct. 


—— Oregon Weekly Tops Nation in Bond Sales. American Press 62:12 p5, Oct. 
—— Publishers Develop New Angles in ‘Freedom of the Press’ Dispute. Publishers 
Auxiliary 79:41 pl, Oct. 7. 
Weekly publishers give their interpretations. 
—— Six-Month Linage for Small Dailies Up 16.8%. E&P 77:32 p9, Aug. 5. 
—— 2500 Weeklies Support Free Enterprise Drive. American Press 62:10 p8, Aug. 
Print column of Arkansas college president. 
—— WPB Order Limits Newsprint Consumption of Small Papers. National Publisher 
23:11 plg, Oct. 
ae Editor Is One of Ten Nieman Fellows. Publishers Auxiliary 79:39 pl, 
pt. 23. 
—_—_ Dwicxt. Country Journalism Makes Good in Big City. E&P 77:41 pl4, 
How the Bronx Home News meets its problems. 


BranvensureG, George A. NEA-NAS Approves Ad Promotion Program. E&P 77:44 
p8, Oct. 28. 


Groups seek to sell non-metropolitan market to advertisers. 


Empe, Cares B. ‘Inside Competition’ Seen Hurting Weeklies. American Press 62:12 
Oct. 


Solicitation of advertising accounts often overdone, APA executive declares. 
Mitter, Dovatass W. Reader Surveys Offer Four Direct Benefits to Publisher. Na- 
tional Publisher 23:11 p14, Oct. 


OerteL, Wriu1aM J. Camden, Typical Town, Is Ready for Peace Era. National Pub- 
lisher 23:11 p14, Oct. 
Report of reader interest survey conducted among readers of Camden (N.Y.) 
Advance-Journal. 
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CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. At, Least, They Agree on This: ‘Press Is Helping to Win the War.’ Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary 79:40 pl, Sept. 30. 
National Newspaper Week statements of Roosevelt and Dewey. 

—— Ethics in Journalism. New Republic. 111:11 p294, Sept. 11. 

Editorial says AP was fair in reporting the Bridges attack on The New Republic 

but that some newspapers distorted the report. 

Fortune Press Analysis: Labor. Fortune 30:3 p229, September. 

Content analysis shows congress has replaced big business as target of U.S. 

labor press. 

—— Religious Leaders Pay Tribute to Press in National Newspaper Week State- 
ments. Publishers Auxiliary 79:41 pl, Oct. 7. 

—— Roosevelt Slaps Press; Gannett ‘Resents’ Slur. E&P 77:44 p26, Oct. 28. 

Macutre, Frep, The Press Gang-Up on the PAC. New Republic 111:18 p558, Oct. 30. 
News and editorial policies of major newspaper chains are criticized. 

Scuuyter, Purr. Labor Press Snipers Aim Guns at Dailies. E&P 77:37 p12, Sept. 6. 

—— Press Has Done Its Job Since Pearl Harbor, 1941. E&P 77:40 p7, Sept. 20. 
A review made for National Newspaper Week. 

TourtTetLot, ArTHUR Bernon. In Defense of the Press. Atlantic 174:2 p 838, Aug. 
Author says press has been ahead of people; the better-educated the readers b- 
come, the more improvement will be required of the press. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMovs. From Howard to Hearst. Time 44:9 p72, Aug. 28. 

Westbrook Pegler shifts from Scripps-Howard to Hearst chain. 

Newspaper Bites Network. Broadcasting 27:15 p44, Oct. 9. 

Editorial lauds St. Louis Post-Dispatch for buying network time to highlight 

world series. 

—— Papers Protest Winchell Threat. Broadcasting 27:14 p14, Oct. 2. 
Editors protest “pressure” by Winchell to print Pearson’s remarks on Dulles. 

—— Queer Doings in the Luce Press. New Republic 111: 12 p3$25 Sept. 18. 

Editorial criticizes Life’s attacks on Russia. 

Slanting News ‘Indefensible,’ Says Patterson. E&P 77:39 p16, Sept. 23. 

Toledo (O.) Blade editor says practice endangers free press. 

Branpensurec, Georce A. Editor’s First Duty Is to Reader—Dimitman, E&P 77:42 
p74, Oct. 14. 
Chicago Sun executive urges orderly news presentation. 

—— Political Writers Must Be Objective—Wheeler. E&P 77:35 p54, Aug. 26. 
Veteran Chicago political writer says policy of paper should be disregarded. 

Brown, Rosert U. 57% of Dailies Back Dewey, 20% for Roosevelt Election. E&P 
77:39 p7, Sept. 23. 
G.O.P. candidate enjoys 63% of daily circulation. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:40 p64, Sept. 30. 
Columbia study on news bias in campaign stories questioned. 

—— Front-Page Bias in Newspapers, Nation 150:13 p349, Sept. 23. 
Columbia researchers say study shows that editorial preference influences the 
selection and treatment of campaign news. 

Criver, Joun H. The President’s Press Conference. American Mercury 59:250 p481, 
Oct 


Author says that after Roosevelt’s virtuosity at press conference it will become 
harder for future presidents to do without them. 

Duke, Cuartes W. Attacks on Reporters Feature Transit Strike. E&P 77:33 p18, 
Aug. 12. 
Philadelphia police give writers and cameramen protection. 

—— Saylor Brings Farm to the City Reader. E&P 77:34 p32, Aug. 19. 
Editor of Stern papers feel rural news often slighted. 
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Farser, Manny. Comic Strips. New Republic 111:10 p279, Sept. 4. 
Says comics are no longer funny; have been influenced by movies. 
Hux, Creitcuton J. The No, 1 News Source. Scholastic 45:2 p6, Sept. 18. 
Author says we have come a long way in democratizing White House news 
sources from Coolidge to Roosevelt. 
a ~ Joun S. Public’s View of Press Seen as Post-War Challenge. E&P 77:38 p9, 
pt. 16. 
Publisher urges improved public relations. 
Larr, Jack. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:37 p72, Sept. 9. 
New York Mirror editor tells how staff condenses copy to 25,000 words every 
night. 
Peexe, Rosert I. Good News Coverage Will Keep Press on Top. E&P 77:36 p56, Sept. 
Writer sees no threat from radio if newspapers maintain primary function. 
Pirts, Frepric G. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:38 p68, Sept. 16, 
Wilmington (Del.) editor urges news digest column. 
Prayrarr, Rosert. Boston Press Rises Up for Local Reforms. E&P 77:34 p65, Aug. 19. 
Princie, Henry F. SRL Washington Poll. Saturday Review of Literature 28:42 p17, 
Oct. 14. 
Poll of 160 capital correspondents shows New York Times is the paper with best 
Washington news service, Chicago Tribune most flagrant in coloring news. 
— Serer. Don. Possible Pattern for the Postwar Press. Quill 32:4 p5, July- 


ug. 

Stressing of local field suggested as desirable step. 

Scnuy.er, Putip. New York Daily News Drops ‘Battle Page.’ E&P 77: 43 p34, Oct. 21. 
; Daily expresses fear of libel actions, but Democrats charge suppression. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymovs. Ohio U. School Celebrates 20th Birthday with New Radio and Pictorial 
Curricula. Publishers Auxiliary 79:41 p5, Oct. 7. 

Beckman, Ricuarp W., and ScuramM, Wiisur. Manpower Needs in Radio News. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 21:3 p256, Sept. 
AATJ-NAB survey reveals strong need for news writers and editors. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymovs. Argentine Government Issues Amnesty to Newspapers. E&P 77:33 p10, 
Aug. 12. 
Ruling permits most suspended newspapers to resume. 
——British Advertisers Disclose Desire to Employ Radio on Commercial Basis. 
Broadcasting 27:12 p28, Sept. 18. 
Census of Incorporated Society of British Manufacturers shows many willing to 
regard themselves as potential users of radio. 
—— Cultural Relations. Time 44:16 p73, Oct. 16. 
American correspondent protests Russia’s treatment of foreign correspondents. 
—— Decree Insures Free Dutch News Agency. E&P 77:41 p52, Oct. 7. 
Expect French to Liberalize News Decrees. E&P 77:33 pll, Aug. 12. 
Correspondents ask restrictions be limited to military censorship. 
—— France Makes Security Basis for Censorship. E&P 77:40 p55, Sept. 30. 
—— French News Agency Takes AP as Pattern. E&P 77:37 p9, Sept. 9. 
—— French Press Aroused Over News Decrees. E&P 77:41 p68, Oct. 7. 
Licensing of journalists hit as unwarranted interference. 
—— Neutral News. New Yorker 20:29 p13, Sept. 2. 
Description of Dublin’s neutral press. 
Nichol Tells of Soviet Limits on Foreign Press. E&P 77:42 p32, Oct. 14. 
Chicago News writer says Russians wary of foreigners. 
—— Norway Press Remains Active Underground. E&P 77:37 p34, Sept. 9. 
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—— Philadelphia /nquirer Recalls Moscow Man. E&P 77:43 p26, Oct. 21. 
Failure of U.S. 8S. R. to provide coverage facilities blamed. 
—— Toward Uprightness. Time 44:14 p58, Oct. 2. 
Ta Kung Pao’s attacks on Chinese censorship. 
Baxter, Rurus. A Purged Press for France. Nation 159: 11 p287, Sept. 9. 
A review of the provisions of the French press reform undertaken at Algiers. 
Beattie, Epwarp W. Paris Still Hungry for News of World. E&P 77:37 p48, Sept. 9. 
Press faces task of bridging four-year gap in record. 
Bente., Dwicat. Argentina News Still Censored and Delayed. E&P 77:32 p12, Aug. 5. 
Easing of restrictions fails to change control. 
—— Russians Feel Abused by U. S. Press—Cassidy. E&P 77:33 pl2, Aug. 12. 
AP writer, back from Moscow, reports resentment of editorial criticism. 
Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:43 p72, Oct. 21. 
Observations on conduct of British press in wartime, 
Hameourcer, Ernest. German Labor Front Press: A Nazi Propaganda Experiment. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 21:3 p243, Sept. 
Lresiine, A. J. Letter from Paris. New Yorker 20:32 p40, Sept. 23. 
oa good description of Paris press. (See also Letter from Paris 20:30 p44, 
ept. 9. 
Maccautey, Tuurston. Le Figaro Shares Rebirth of French Press. E&P 77:41 p34, 
Oct. 7. 
Regains place on newsstands before other well-known papers. 
Martin, Lawrence and Sytvia. Argentina’s Underground Press. Inter-American 3:8 
14, Aug. 
y Foe of some of Argentina’s many underground newspapers and clan- 
destine leaflets. 
McEvoy, Josep F. South American Press Grows in Wartime. E&P 77: 44 p34, Oct. 28. 
Orrto, Rosert H. Selling to Latin America. Inter-American 3:9 p20, Sept. 
An analysis of how advertising can be used effectively in Latin America. 
TanManxKar, D. V. The Censor in India. Asia 44:8 p339, Aug. 
Says Indian censorship not always confined to “security.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. AP Case Upsets Veteran Liberal. Saturday Evening Post 217:6 p100, 
Aug. 5. 
Editorial cites Villard’s book, “The Disappearing Daily,” to uphold Post's pre- 
vious attacks on AP monopoly suit. 

—— AP Nota Public Utility, Appeal Briefs Emphasize. E&P 77:44 p7, Oct. 28. 
Briefs filed on eve of Supreme Court hearing. 

—— Bishop Noll is the Official Censor. Christian Century 61:32 p916, Aug. 9. 
Editorial accuses Fort Wayne bishop of having hand in postal censorship. 

—— 4 Points in AP Brief Attack ‘Utility’ Claim. E&P 77:44 p7, Oct. 28. 

—— Tyranny and Esquire. Collier's 114:12 p82, Sept. 16. 
Editorial says U. S. needs law requiring government to sue in federal judicial 
district where medium is published and to prove its case before a jury before 
curtailing mailing rights. 

BrapsHaw, Micuact. Slanting the News. Atlantic 174:2 p79, Aug. 
Associate editor of Pittsburgh Post-Gazette says if freedom of press is in any 
danger the menace lies in the fact that newspapers have lost the confidence of 
readers through slanting local news. 

Bratt, Eyvinp. Government and the Press, A Comparative Analysis. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 21:3 p185, Sept. 
A consideration of the constitutional aspects of press freedom and the place of the 
press conference in foreign policy. 

Lewis, Joun P. An M. E. Reflects on Broun Award Idea and Concludes It Bolsters a 
Free Press. Guild Reporter 11:21 p38, Oct. 18. 
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McCracken, Fioyp. Where Does Danger to Free Press Lie? E&P 77:34 pll, Aug. 19. 
An answer to the prize-winning Atlantic Monthly article. 

McGu1, Raupu. There is Time Yet. Atlantic 174:3 p61, Sept. 
Fourth of series on freedom of press. Author says editors must get closer to 
readers, make press freedom a living thing. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Death of Chandler. Time 44:14 p58, Oct, 2. 
Obituary of Los Angeles Times publisher. 

—— Douglas McMurtie, Type Designer, Dies. E&P 77:41 pl2, Oct. 7. 
Expert on the history of printing and director of typography for Ludlow suc- 
cumbs. 

— a L. Peters, Editor of Quill, Dies in the East. Publishers Auxiliary 79:37 
pl, Sept. 9. 

BranvensBurc, Georce A. S. E. Missourian Completes 40 Years as Civic Builder. 
E&P 77:41 p9, Oct. 7. 
Cape Girardeau paper has record of community service. 

Forp, Epwin H. How Colonial Editors Covered the Revolution. Quill 32:4 p7, July- 
Aug. 

Kinnairp, Ciark. Behind the News, II. American Mercury 59:250 p439, Oct. 
Admiral Dewey’s punishment for refusing to deny a published interview. 

Martin, Joun BartLow. Colonel McCormick of the Tribune. Harper's 189: 1133 p403. 
Oct. 
An evaluation of the Chicago publisher. 

McCase, Frank. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:32 p64, Aug. 5. 
Interesting recollections of Charles A. Dana. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:35 p64, Aug. 26. 
Former New York World staff member adds to the Joseph Pulitzer legend. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 
Orson, Cuarves. People v. The Fascist, U, S. (1944). Survey Graphic 33:8 p356, 


Aug. 
Author discusses vital question of achieving group libel without endangering free 
expression. 

STEIGLEMAN, Watrter. ‘I Confess’—But It May Be Libel. Quill 32:5 p10, Sept.-Oct. 
Legal dangers lurk in confessions of prisoners. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Neurats, One-Publisher Communities: Factors Influencing Trend. JourNALISM 
QuaARTERLY 21:3 p230, Sept. 
Size and growth of city seems most pertinent factor. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Bargaining Program Reshaped. Guild Reporter 11:17 pl0, Aug. 15. 
Milwaukee convention urges continuance of Daily Newspaper Panel of NWLB. 
—— Guild Gives PAC ‘Full Support.’ Guild Reporter 11:17 p5, Aug. 15. 
Milwaukee convention votes endorsement of Roosevelt-Truman candidacies. 
—— Guild Granted Union Security in Minneapolis. E&P 77:35 p20, Aug. 26. 
—— Guild Joins in Big PAC Drive. Guild Reporter 11:19 pl, Sept. 15. 
—— INS, King Features Get Maintenance Order. E&P 77:34 p13, Aug. 19. 
——ITU Rules Called Threat to Amicable Negotiations. E&P 77:44 p9, Oct. 28. 
Publishers urged to take counter action. 
—— Maintenance Ordered for New York AP. E&P 77:33 p11, Aug. 12. 
Guild’s request for dues checkoff turned down. 
—— Milwaukee Resets Guild Policies in Series of Twelve Resolutions, Guild Reporter 
11:17 p2, Aug. 15. 
Highlights of the 1944 convention. 
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—— Papers Resume as Rochester Typos Return. E&P 77:42 p26, Oct. 14. 
Gannett dailies suspended for six days following dispute over setting advertising 


copy. 

—— Pleas Against Maintenance of Membership Make Weird Adds to Newspaper 
Folklore. Guild Reporter 11:20 p7, Oct. 1. 

—— Union Security Ordered in 19 Guild Cases. E&P 77:41 p28, Oct. 7. 

Ernst, Morris L. Ernst Challenges Guild to Take the Lead in Clearing ‘the Pipelines 
of Thought.’ Guild Reporter 11:18 p3, Sept. 1. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Branpensure, Georce A. Gary Post-Tribune Stands as Unique Daily Operation. E&P 
77:36 p14, Sept. 2. 
Paper one of few which operates without circulation department. 

—— Knight Acquires Control of Chicago Daily News. E&P 77:43 p5, Oct. 21. 
ASNE president wins court approval for purchase of Knoz stock. 

Encuisu, Earu. A Study of the Readability of Four Newspaper Headline Types. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 21:3 p217, Sept. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bourcgs, ae R. How Newspapers Can Improve Many Illustrations. E&P 77:38 
p57, Aug. 12. 

Price, Jack. Picture Story of Invasion Well Planned. E&P 77:41 p30, Oct. 7. 

—— War’s Demands Speed Army Photo Service. E&P 77:35 p48, Aug. 26. 


POSTWAR COMMUNICATIONS 


Anonymous. Baillie, Exiled Governments Discuss Free Press. E&P 77:38 p8, Sept. 16. 
United Press head pleased with London negotiations. 

—— Congress Adopts World Free News Resolution. E&P 77:39 p12, Sept. 23. 
Interchange without restriction hailed as aid to future peace. 

—— Editorial: World Free Press and Dumbarton Oaks. E&P 77:38 p36, Sept. 16. 
sas seen between congressional resolution and secrecy of United Nations con- 
erence. 

—— Free Flow Time. 44:13 p82, Sept. 25. 
Discusses some proposals for world freedom of news. 

—— Meets Planned on Worldwide Communication. E&P 77:34 p18 ,Aug. 10. 
State department conference sets groundwork. 

—— Press Freedom Resolution Gets Acclaim Abroad. E&P 77:40 p46, Sept. 30. 

—— Support of World Free Press Grows. E&P 77:42 p12, Oct. 14. 
Various groups and individuals lend encouragement to campaign. 

Fry, ave L. A Free Flow of News Must Link the Nations. Free World 8:2 p165, 


FC Ce chairman proposes five basic principles of world communications for con- 
sideration at peace conference. 

McGu, Raps. Shop Talk at Thirty, E&P 77:34 p72, Aug. 19. 
Atlanta Constitution editor describes efforts of ASNE to get major parties to 
write free press planks into platforms. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


AnonyMovs. Polls Hit Stride. Business Week No. 783. p26, Sept. 2. 
Shows difficulties of testing public opinion. 
—— Polls, Propaganda, and Politics. Nation 159:7 p181, Aug. 12. 
First of a series of articles summarizing latest results. Series opens with dis- 
cussion of discriminating interpretation of 
—— Zanuck as Propagandist. New Republic 111: 11 p293, Sept. 11. 
Questions value of presenting international propaganda in movie Wilson. 
Cantrit, Haptey. What We Don’t Know Can Hurt Us. Science Digest 16:4 pl, Oct. 
Condensation from New York Times Magazine (May 14, 1944) says common 
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man sees internationalism in relation to current domestic conditions and lacks 
concern for larger problems. 

Conne.iy, Gorpon M. and Fretp, Harry H. The Non-Voter—Who He Is, What He 
Thinks. Public Opinion Quarterly 8:2 p175, Summer. 

Authors say non-voters have less security and education than voters, are younger 
and that fewer non-voters than voters are willing to see status quo molested. 
Cerr, Bennett. Sweet are the Uses of Publicity. American Mercury 59: 250 p436, Oct. 

Author recalls some high-pressure stunts. 
Jounston, Atva. Profiles. New Yorker 20:27 p26, Aug. 19. 
First of four articles on Russell Birdwell, public relations man. 
—_— Evcene. A Public Relations Man Confesses. American Mercury 59:250 p457, 
Author says requisites of trade are “a clean shirt, a telephone number, a brief- 
case, and a subscription to the New York Times.” 

Kent, Micwaev. Propaganda: Past and Present. Catholic World 159:954 p515, Sept. 
Author compares propaganda of Mein Kampf to writings of Martin Luther. 

Putiures, R. Harr. Propaganda Free-for-all. Inter-American 3:9 p17, Sept. 

A report on the ways and means used by the allies to sell their war efforts to Cuba. 

Porter, Amy. From Poll to Poll. Collier’s 114:11 p22, Sept. 9. 

Discussion of types of polls and how they are used. 

SaencerR, GerHart. The Press and Public Opinion. New Republic 111:6 p158, Aug. 7. 
In second of two articles author says main influence of the press lies not in its 
power to swing elections but to influence public opinion with regard to the re- 
mote issues of America’s future domestic and national policy. 

— R, Pamir. How Major Parties Sell Candidates to the Voters, E&P 77:37 p7, 

pt. 9. 
Two parties differ sharply as to best approach. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Expanding Radio. Business Week. No. 787. p28, Sept. 30. 

Western Union files request to use radio in domestic telephone and telegraph 
service. 

—— FCC to Hear Claims for Spectrum Space. Broadcasting. 27:13 p13, Sept. 25. 
Hearings slated for allocation of frequencies for more than 75 organizations, 
corporations and individuals. 

—— FM Gets Boost. Business Week. No. 784, p26, Sept. 9. 

Quotes broadcasters as saying FM is the postwar service that requires immediate 

action. 

House Probe Group Moves to New York for Inquiry into News Commentators. 

Broadcasting 27:15 p34, Oct. 9. 

Inquiry to determine whether Hatch act or corrupt practices act has been 

violated 


Is a ‘Hays Office’ Necessary for Television? Television 1:2 p41, Fall. 
Self-regulation, based on good taste, best way of handling television censorship, 
survey of television broadcasters shows. 
—— Nets Get Largest Advertising Slice. Broadcasting 27:6 p10, Aug. 7. 
CBS Research department figures show four networks got $126,097,616 of $298,- 
447,527 spent by 100 leading national advertisers in 1943. 
—— Radio and the GOP. Newsweek 24:10 p50, Sept. 4. 
Socialists and Republicans protest political nature of F. D. R.’s Bremerton talk, 
ask War Department for equal time for political talks to soldiers. 
—— Radio’s Air War. Business Week. No. 783 p17, Sept. 2. 
Numerous interests vie for spectrum allocations. 
—— Senator Thomas Scoffs at Censor Charge. Broadcasting 27:7 p55, Aug. 14. 
Utah senator quoted as saying he has no quarrel with CBS for deleting parts of 
speech. 
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——— Tulsa Newspapers Applicants for FM. Broadcasting 27:6 p26, Aug. 7. 
_ and Tribune file application for new FM with coverage of 23,850 square 
miles. 

—— Who’s Listening? Business Week No. 788 p94, Oct. 7. 
Broadcasters propose a bureau, like A.B.C., to check circulation by polling pub- 
lic’s listening habits. 

— Bri. New Developments Unveiled at FCC Study. Broadcasting 27:14 p11, 

t. 2. 

FM wins dispute from television for low band. 

CRANDALL, Georce. Radio and Monopoly. New Republic. 111:12 p344, Sept. 18. 
Director of press information for CBS protests accusation of radio y. 

CunnincuaM, R. M. Jr. Medicine Men of the Air. New Republic 111: 17 p515, Oct. 23. 
A severe criticism of medical advertising on radio networks. 

Forrest, Witsur S. Why Television for a Newspaper? Television 1:2 p32, Fall. 
New York Herald-Tribune editor says newspapers have commercial stake in 
television, 

Scuuyer, Parr. Facsimile Ready for New Tests by Press. E&P 77:39 p11, Sept. 23. 
WQXR head stresses vastly improved techniques. 

Tatsuorr, So.. Dewey Demands Free Radio, Revised Law. Broadcasting 27:11 p11, 
Sept. a. 
GOP candidate says FCC’s role should be limited to technical regulation. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


Anonymous. Radio Helped Take Nazis—Sherwood. Broadcasting 27:13 p18, Sept. 25. 

ner onge of Germans surrendered to Allied loud speaker, says OWI Overseas 
irector 

—— Radio Installations Aid Pacific News. Broadcasting. 27:9 p96, Aug. 28. 
Radio facilities set up by Navy at Pearl Harbor, Guam 

—— Radio — verage Takes Long Stride Forward, Broadcasting. 27:9 
p96, Aug 
Allied landing i in Southern France reported from landing craft few hundred yards 
off invasion shore. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


1. Censorship 
Anonymous. Censorship to Be Eased after Europe Victory. E&P 77:38 p12, Sept. 16. 
—— Idea Blackout. Newsweek 24:8 p40, Aug. 21. 
Cites additional bans on reading and motion pictures for soldiers. 
—— Reporters Hit Dumbarton News Blackout. E&P 77:35 p10, Aug. 26. 
Ask reason for secrecy at conference on postwar 
DeVoro, Bernarp. The Easy Chair. Harper’s 189: 1132 p330, Sept. 
Satirical essay points out that censorship for servicemen was more asinine than 
sinister. 
Doan, Epwarp N. Organization and Operation of the Office of Censorship, JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 21:3 p200, Sept. 


2. Coverage 
AnonyMovs. British Again Critize U. S. News Coverage. E&P 77:41 p13, Oct. 7. 
Commons told American readers do not learn of exploits of British troops. 
—— Complaint from Paris. Newsweek 24:11 p86, Sept. 11. 
American correspondents’ troubles in transmission from Paris. 
—— Navy Maps New Pacific Coverage Plan. E&P 77:42 p50, Oct. 14. 
—— Return to Paris. Time 44:11 p58, Sept. 11. 
An account of the homecoming of the American press in Paris. 
—— SHAEF Reporters Move from London to Paris, E&P 77:42 p9, Oct. 14. 
Army, meanwhile, bans all non-accredited reporters from war zone. 
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—— War Reporter Deaths Reach Total of 21. E&P 77:40 p13, Sept. 30. 

Boute, Cuartes C. The War Fronts. Nation 159:7 p174, Aug. 12. 
Discussion on how to read the news, (especially war news). 

a Georce A. Wheeler Sees Way to Speed Pacific News. E&P 77:39 p8, 

pt. 23 

Chicago Times writer would use transmitter on beach landings. 

Briccs, Exste S. Local Angle on War News a difficult Job. E&P 7. 35 p16, Aug. 26. 

Horne, Georce. Hits Wheeler Blast at Saipan Coverage. E&P 77:35 pl2, Aug. 26. 
Claims front pages of American press belie charge of inadequate coverage. 

Satispury, Harrison. American Newspapers Cover War News Best. E&P 77:41 ps8, 
Oct. 7. 
United Press foreign editor cites shortcomings of foreign press. 

Scuuy er, Purip. Getting News to GI's Big Job for Army. E&P 77:35 pll, Aug. 26. 
News service files 65,000 words daily and 300 pictures weekly. 

Srratton, Luoyp. War Coverage at Peak in Northern France. E&P 4: 34 p12, Aug. 19. 
Transmission facilities ease task of writers. 

Tremaine, Frank. Pacific Coverage Hits High Point at Saipan. E&P 77:34 plo, 
Aug, 10. 
United Press writer hails improvement but asks for more. 


3. Information Policies 

Anonymous. OWI Handles Up to 20,000 Words Daily. E&P 77:37 p18, Sept. 9. 
C sent to scores of points in U. S. and abroad. 

__owL Issues Warning on Peace Rumors. E&P 77:38 p16, Sept. 16. 

—— Soldiers Receive 44 Million Hometown Papers Quarterly. National Publisher 
23:11 p5, Oct. 

—— State Department Secrecy Policy to Remain. E&P 77:36 p16, Sept. 2. 
Stettinius says future international conferences will be closed. 

—— Victory. Tide 18:16 p48, Aug. 15. 
OWI magazine tells story of America to rest of world. 

Criver, Joun H. Newsmen at Quebec for ‘No-News’ Confab. E&P 77:39 p14, Sept. 23. 
Facilities for press excellent but news releases are scant. 

Mutter, Moscrip. Talking Them Out of It. Collier’s 114:8 pes, Aug. 19. 
Psychological warfare efforts on many fronts described 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July to September, 1944 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of 
Journalists. 

During the year the British newspapermen’s journals have turned their 
attention away from the activities of the Ministry of Information to other 
matters. What the post-war press will be like and what competition from 
other countries the British press will face was a lively topic in the period of 
three months included in this bibliography. Communication facilities _pro- 
vided for the British press behind the lines in France was critically discussed. 
Deep concern was expressed over the formation of a new French news 
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agency with exclusive rights in France. Arguments over the principle of the 
closed shop in British editorial departments continued between the more 
conservative Institute of Journalists and the National Union of Journalists 
which advocated the closed shop. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. Air Edition of The Times. NW 47:2438 p8, Sept. 30. 
Institutional advertisement of The Times, citing newspaper transmission to Cairo 
by air in 14 hours as an example of the new speedy world-wide distribution of 
its editions. 

—— All Papers Show Circulation Rise. WPN 32:811 p8, Sept. 14. 

—— Secrecy in Local Education Meetings. IJJ 32:317 p93, Aug. 
Minister of Education called upon by the Institute of Journalists to urge press 
admission to meetings of education meetings, after Education Bill failed to pro- 
vide for admitting the press to the meetings. 

—— U.S. Magazines Planning Mass Invasion. WPN 32: 813 p6, Sept. 28. 

—— Should a Newspaper Proprietor be a Cabinet Minister? NW 47: 2427 p14, July 15. 
Commons debates Lord Beaverbrook’s position. 

—— War Office Acts Against Daily Worker’s Reporter With French. WPN 32:808 
p4, Aug. 24. 

Harotp W. The Appeal and Power of the Provincial Press. NW 47: 2426 p27, 

uly 8. 

First of a series on the value of the local press to the national advertiser. 

—— More Thoughts on the Provincial Press. NW 47:2431 p21, Aug. 12. 
This article is continued in the September 9 issue, page 23. 

RoruenserG, I. How Would Daily Herald Case be Tried Abroad? WPN 32:805 p7, 
Aug. 3. 
Contrast of press laws in Britain and elsewhere. Continued in Aug. 10 issue, 
page 13. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


—- BBC Getting the Beats on News From Army Chiefs. WPN 32:803 p3, 
July 
—C. i W. “Has Handled Over 7,000,000 Words of Second Front News. NW 47:2427 
pll, July 15. 
Itemized account of huge increase in traffic during four weeks over the British 
Empire telecommunications system. 
Cables & Wireless Ltd. WPN 32: 801 p5, July 6. 
Report at annual company meeting shows £ 9,420,000 in traffic receipts during 
1943 by the operating company of Britain’s communication system. 
Cables & Wireless Ltd. NW 47:2426 p14, July 8. 
Report of annual company meeting, 
——C. & W.’s Blueprint to Help the Press. NW 47: 2432 p8, Aug. 19. 
New press liaison department facilitates heavy flow of news. 
—— Front Line Radio for War Correspondents in Burma. NW 2435 p3, Sept. 9. 
New facilities expected to speed news transmission. 
Here’s the Whole Story of How Grammer Got the “Press Wireless” Set to 
Normandy. WPN 82:801 p3, July 6. 
British press expresses concern over “beat” by American communications or- 
ganization. 
—— High-Speed Transmitter Now in British Sector in Normandy. NW 47: 2427 pl, 
July 22. 
New Facts About Communications From France. NW 47:2425 pl, July 1. 
Up to 40,000 words daily are being sent to London and New York from France. 
—— Normandy Investigation of Press Facilities. NW 47:2427 pl, July 15. 
—— Report on Normandy Position. WPN $2: 802 pS, July 13. 


Investigating committee reports on communications and press facilities from 
the front in France. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Belga Agency is Free Again. WPN 32:8; 3 p5, Sept. 28. 
Belgium’s press association resumes its normal functions. 
British and U.S. Concern at French News Agency Development. NW 47: 2427 
plo, July 15. 
British Break With French News Agency. NW 47:2429 pl, July 29. 
Reuters and Associated Press said to have refused to cooperate with the French 
monopoly. On page 2 of the same issue is a statement of the French position 
which views new press ordinances as temporary and necessary expedients. 
—— French News Agency Merger. NW 47: 2426 p9, July 8. 


end and personnel for agency which will have exclusive rights in liberated 
rance. 


—— French Press Puts its House in Order. WPN 32:813 p7, Sept. 28. 
Details of the new press ordinances. 
—— French Radio and Press Control. WPN 32:801 p14, July 6. 
Strict ordinances announced by the Provisional French Government. 
—— French “Sole Agency” Decree Suspended. NW 47: 2436 p15, Sept. 16. 
—— How Journalists Resisted the Germans. WPN 32: 812 p5, Sept. 21. 
The Belgian press during the occupation. 
News Agencies Take Strong Line With French Proposals. WPN 32:804 p7, 
July 27. 
Concern expressed over government-controlled press association. 
—— The Newspaper Press of China. NW 47: 2436 p12, Sept. 16. 
An interview with the first resident correspondent in London of a Chinese daily 
(Takungpao) . 
Newspaper Problems in Union of South Africa. WPN 32:805 p13, Aug. 3. 
Specifically employer-employe relationships. 
—— Opening Up News Centers in Scandinavia and Balkans. NW 47: 2438 p3, Sept. 30. 


Printers Risked Death to Ensure “Free Press” for Europe. WPN 32:803 p32, 
July 20. 


Story of the underground press. 
—— The Story of the Continental Daily Mail. NW 47:2435 p2, Sept. 9. 
Revival of Paris edition recalls its history since 1905. 
—— Will French News Agency be Accepted? WPN 32: 802 p11, July 13. 
Kaan, S. Henry. Big Responsibility Rests on Future French Press. WPN 32: 809 p6, 
Aug. 31. 
Fane Parisian journalist reviews past faults and proposed remedies. 


Rornensera, I. Libellous and False News Regulations Revised. WPN 32:803 p15, 
July 20. 


New regulations by French Committee for National Liberation involves revision 
of French press laws and specifically a stricter set of libel laws. 


PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Argentina Still Bans the Unofficial View. WPN 32:813 p14, Sept. 28. 
—— New Zealand Censorship Challenge. WPN 32:806 p6, Aug. 17. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


——— Commons Review the Work of the MoI. WPN 32:801 p12, July 6. 
Progress report and the future of the ministry discussed. 

—— Free Transmission of Official Pictures. NW 47:2425 p9, July 1. 
Cables & Wireless Ltd. offers free service over its 15 photo-telegraphic circuits 
to Ministry of Information pictures. 

—— M P.’s Debate the Future of the MoI. NW 47: 2426 p18, July 9. 
No specific post-war pledge resulted from discussion. 

—— Pressmen in Turkey Resent British Officials’ Attitude. WPN 32: 802 p6, July 13. 
U.S. public relations representation in Turkey surpasses British in effectiveness. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


——e Bishop Indicates Wide Field for Future Research. WPN 32:813 p25, 
pt. 28. 
Review of new book “Economics of Advertising” by F. P. Bishop of The Times. 
—— The United Nations and Their Work. WPN 32: 808 p8, Aug. 24. 
United ame Information Organization has five divisions handling background 
mat 
—-U.S. Look to World Markets. NW 47: 2432 p15, Aug. 19. 


Thirty U.S. firms advertising in neutral countries under plan developed by the 
Office of War Information. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


— Accounts of the Council. IJJ 32:318 p109, Sept. 
Detailed report on finances of the Institute of Journalists. 

-—— Annual Report of the Council for the Year Ended December 31, 1943. IJJ 32:318 
pl01, Sept. 
Post-war proposals, progress of the conflict with the National Union of Journal- 
ists, recognition of the Institute of Journalists by the Newspaper Proprietors 
Association and the Newspaper Society as a negotiating body are among points 
discussed in the Institute Council’s report. 

—— “Closed Shop” Bogey. NW 47: 2427 p2, July 15. 
From the viewpoint of the National Union of Journalists. 

—— Manchester Agreement. J 27:7 p81, Aug. 
Minimum conditions in an agreement between the London Newspapers Pro- 
vincial Association and the National Union of Journalists involving employes in 
Manchester offices of London papers. An example of rates and conditions. 
Newspaper Owner Thinks That Journalists are “Quite Different.” J 27:7 p92, 
A 


ug. 
ion Illife explains in a letter why he believes that “workmen employed on the 
papers,” but not journalists, might be labor union members. 

—— NPA. Attitude on Closed Shop for Journalists. NW 47:2426 pl, July 8. 
Newspaper Proprietors Association rejects closed shop principle for editorial 
departments. 

—— N.P.A. Refuses Editorial Closed Shop. IJJ 32:317 p91, Aug. 

Newspaper Proprietors Association resolves not to accept principle of closed shop 
advocated by the National Union of Journalists. 

——N.UJ.’s First Agreement Covering London Newspapers Provincial Offices. NW 
47:2430 Aug. 5. 

Fietcuer, J. Case for Profit-Sharing in the Newspapers. J 27:7 p65, Aug. 
Discussion of the printing trades Reconstruction Report which included a section 
of profit-sharing. 

Marsua.t, A. G. Mirror Closed Shop Agreement Now in Sight. J 27:8 p93, Sept. 

Reprern, W. The IoJ and the Union’s Closed Shop Campaign. WPN 32:802 p9, 
July 13. 

President of Institute of Journalists suggests that the a “am journalists 
organizations consider the formation of a new and unified bod. 


POST-WAR WORLD PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Britain Must Have Better Periodicals. NW 47:2432 p2, Aug. 19. 

How shall U. 8. post-war competition be met? A reply by the managing editor 
of Odhams Press appears in the Sept. 16 issue, page 9. 

——— Ideals and Objectives of Big World News Agencies. WPN 32:809 p9, Aug. 31. 
Associated Press and Reuters general managers outline basic principles for world 
news gathering. 

—— There Must be no Post-War Gag on the Press. WPN 32:808 p12, Aug. 24. 

New French press control cited as bad example. 
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—— World Press Secretariat Needed to Preserve Press Freedom and Protect Public. 
WPN 82:804 p6, July 27. 


Suggestions by Brian Penton, editor of the Sydney Daily Telegraph. 
WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Anonymous. Break Through News Well Handled from Normandy. WPN 32: 806 p3, 
Aug. 10. 
How press c ications kept up with the rapid advance of the American 
Army. 

—— MacGowan Escapes From Nazis Amid Hail of Bullets. WPN 32:811 p3, Sept. 14. 
Experiences of a British war correspondent. 

—— Normandy War Correspondents File Nearly One Million Words Weekly. NW 
47:2433 p9, Aug. 26. 

—— Women War Correspondents Nominated. NW 47:2435 p11, Sept. 9. 
Sketches of British women journalists who have been granted passes to war zones. 

Levin, Mark. No Bed of Roses, Says Red Army Reporter. J 27:7 p89, Aug. 
A day with the editor of a front-line army newspaper. 


News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, byt the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
March issue must reach him by February 1. 


ONVENTION of the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism will be held at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on January 26 
and 27. 

The American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism convention, tentatively 
— for January 26, has been can- 
celed. 

Among AASDJ business will be the 
consideration of recommendations for 
changing the accrediting procedure in the 
field of education for journalism. Changes 
will be proposed by the AASDJ Council 
on Education for Journalism and the 
ACEJ. It is also expected that the con- 
vention will be asked to make constitu- 
tional amendments to provide for the 
newly-organized Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism (described elsewhere in this issue). 
President F. S. Siebert will make further 
program announcements. 

Those expecting to attend the con- 
vention are urged to make hotel reserva- 
tions early. 


General Increase Shown 
In Journalism Enrolments 


Upperclass and graduate enrolment for 
the fall of 1944 in twenty-five of the 
thirty-four member institutions of 
AASDJ providing comparable reports to- 
tals 1,512—28 per cent greater than in 
1943. Pre-journalism registration report- 
ed by twenty members is 1,994, an in- 
crease of 42 per cent over that of a year 
ago. Eighty-five per cent of the journal- 
ism students and 78 per cent of the pre- 
journalism students are women. 

In twelve institutions not members of 
AASDJ, the upperclass and graduate en- 
rolment is 294 students, a 23 per cent in- 
crease over 1943, Pre-journalism registra- 
tion reported by ten non-member schools 
is 502, an increase of 73 per cent. The 
percentage of women students is the same 
as that in AASDJ schools. 


All but five AASDJ institutions report- 
ing showed upperclass and graduate in- 
creases as compared with 1943 and all 
but one have larger pre-journalism enrol- 
ment. Four non-member institutions of 
twelve reporting have smaller journalism 
enrolments in 1944 but all save one report 
increased pre-journalism registration. 

The increase in upperclass and graduate 
students reported by AASDJ members 
appears in all classifications—35 per ecnt 
for juniors, 1744 per cent for seniors and 
$1 per cent for graduate students. 

Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, has the largest up- 
sem and graduate enrolment, 188; 

issouri and Texas are second and third. 
These figures do not include New York 
University, which does not record jour- 
nalism majors by classes but reports 
1,184 upperclass enrolments in journalism 
courses. Wisconsin with 290 has the larg- 
est pre-journalism registration; Syracuse 
is second and Ohio State third. Columbia 
with 64 has the largest graduate enrol- 
ment, Northwestern is second, and Syra- 
cuse and Wisconsin are tied for third. 

Twenty-two AASDJ institutions report 
123 war veterans enrolled, the largest 
number, 27, being at Northwestern, and 
the second largest number, 18, at Wis- 
consin. Eighteen of twenty-seven schools 
reporting indicate that the number of 
their staff members is not up to pre-war 
level; seven report staff increases since 
last year. 

Butler University with 69 students has 
the largest upperclass and graduate en- 
rolment among non-AASDJ institutions 
reporting, with Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege second and North Carolina third. 
Oklahoma A. & M. has the largest pre- 
journalism enrolment in this group, 103. 
Nine of the non-member schools report 
registration of a total of 18 war veterans. 
Five of the schools have staffs at pre-war 
level, and two report staff increases this 
year. 


1944 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 28 AASDJ MEMBERS 


GRADUATE 
Torats 


Boston University Q7 
University of Colorado 

Columbia University 

Emory University 

University of Georgia* 16 
University of Illinois 
Towa State College é 14 
University of Iowa 47 
Kansas State College 10 
University of Kansas 26 
University of Kentucky 11 
Marquette University 31 
University of Minnesota f 38 
University of Missouri 59 
Montana State University 8 
University of Nebraska 14 
New York University** 
Northwestern University*** 65 
Ohio State University 19 
University of Oregon 12 
Pennsylvania State College PF 19 
Rutgers University NR ‘ 8 
U. of Southern California 12 
Stanford University 19 
Syracuse University 13 
Washington and Lee University. . . 1 
University of Wisconsin 52 53 


INSTITUTION 


o 


* Total includes 2 special students. 

** New York University has 1,184 students enrolled in journalism courses, but does 
not break down figures by classes. 

*** Total includes 8 special students. 

NR—No Report. 


1944 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 12 OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Upperciass 
AND 
GRADUATE 
ToraLs 


69 


INSTITUTION 


Butler University* 

Drake University** 

University of Florida 

University of Idaho 

Michigan State College 

University of Nevada 

University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma A. & M. College***.... 
Temple University 

West Virginia University......... 


* Total includes 26 special students. 
** Total includes 2 special sudents. 
*** Total includes 1 special student. 
NR—No Report. 


Upperciass 
AND 
1 2 3 4 

1 3 4 

31 36 17 20 || 

38 9 3 2 7 

8 2 0 1 1 

19 18 5 4 9 

55 25 20 10 30 

20 17 4 3 7 

0 0 26 27 53 

NR 18 14 6 20 

0 25 12 8 20 

71 32 35 26 64 

388 26 8 ll 19 

21 ll 12 9 21 
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Journalism Teachers 
Organize New Group 


Organization of the American Society 
of Journalism School Administrators, 
whose charter members are executive of- 
ficers of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism in “medium-sized accredited uni- 
versities” in the United States, was an- 
nounced in November. 

Dr. Perley I. Reed, director of the 
West Virginia University School of Jour- 
nalism, is the Society’s first president. 
Professor A. L. Higginbotham, head of 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, is secretary. 

The object of the organization is offi- 
cially stated thus: “To unite the execu- 
tive heads of departments and schools of 
journalism in accredited higher educa- 
tional institutions (a) for the exchange 
of information and experience bearing on 
journalism school administration and (b) 
for cooperative effort in determining 
sound standards and in maintaining ef- 
ficient systems of professional educa- 
tion for journalism.” 

The ASJSA is especially committed to 
a program of giving standard professional 
training to the “general practitioner” in 
journalism, rather than to the specialist. 

Dr. Reed is quoted by Editor & Pub- 
lisher as saying that “the Society is also 
working in close cooperation with the best 
city and country newspaper editors who 
recommend that at least 75 per cent of 
all professional training in schools of 
journalism consist of substantial courses 
in economics, political science, history, 
sociology, psychology, philosophy, lan- 
guage and literature and the natural sci- 
ences.” 


Kansas State Appoints 
Lashbrook Journalism Head 


Professor Ralph R. Lashbrook has been 
appointed head of the Department of 
Industrial Journalism and Printing, Kan- 
sas State College, to succeed Russell I. 
Thackrey, new dean of administration of 
the college. Professor Lashbrook, who 
joined the department in 1934, has been 
professor and acting head since May. 
1943, while Dean Thackrey has been 
serving as a naval officer. 

A graduate of Kansas State, Professor 
Lashbrook has a master of science degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. He 
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has served on the staff of the Kansas City 
Star and the Bartlesville (Okla.) Morn- 
ing Examiner, in addition to editing an 
employe magazine for a large oil com- 
pany for a year and a half. 

Fred Parris, formerly assistant super- 
visor of the publications division of the 
Continental Oil Company at Ponca City, 
Okla., has been appointed a temporary 
instructor in journalism at Kansas State. 
Mr. Parris, who was graduated from Kan- 
sas State in 1942 in industrial journalism, 
is sports editor for the K.S.C. News Bu- 
reau in addition to his teaching duties. 

Professor Harold Hamil, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Ne- 
braska, has resigned to accept an edi- 
torial position with the St. Louis Star- 
Times. He went to the University of 
Nebraska three years ago from the New 
York office of the Associated Press. 

* * * 

Dr, Laurence R. Campbell has resigned 
as news editor of the Wall Street Jour- 

*s Pacific Coast edition to accept an 
associate professorship in the Department 
of Journalism, Temple University, now 
augmenting its staff to expand its post- 
war program. 

Co-author of “Exploring Journalism” 
and “Effective News Reporting,” Dr. 
Campbell has reviewed books for the 
San Francisco Chronicle and worked for 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, Lord 
& Thomas, Drug Progress and The Ro- 
tarian. He has taught at Northwestern, 
Illinois and California. 

* * 


Thirteen journalism instructors, most 
of them members of the working press, 
were appointed to the staff of the De- 
partment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, this fall as a result of an increase 
of 608 in the department’s registration. 
The instructors who are teaching on a 
part-time basis while continuing their 
work on newspapers and magazines are: 

F. Fraser Bond, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Times, au- 
thor of “Mr. Miller of the Times” and 
several journalism textbooks; Rolfe Bos- 
well, make-up editor of the New York 
Sun; Howard Emerson, managing editor 
of Wholesaling Salesman, a McGraw-Hill 
publication; David Eisenberg, sports desk 
of New York Journal-American; Wain- 
wright Evans, formerly of the St. Louis 
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Globe-Democrat, New York Herald and 
The Nation’s Business; Joseph C. Herz- 
berg, night city editor, New York 
Herald Tribune; Clayton Hoagland, edi- 
torial writer, New York Sun; Al Jonas, 
United Press sports desk; Vance Pack- 
ard, editorial staff, American Magazine; 
Miss Evelyn Seeley, formerly feature 
writer, PM and New York World-Tele- 
gram; Kenneth M. Stewart, associate 
editor, Sunday PM; Hayden Weller, 
news manager, New York University; 
Ben Yablonky, assistant national news 
editor, PM. 
* 

Dr. Albert A. Sutton, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
was promoted to associate professor this 
fall. Frederic N. Litten, lecturer in fic- 
tion writing, was promoted to professor- 
ial lecturer. 

* * * 

Floyd K. Baskette, assistant professor 
of journalism at Emory, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academic year 
1944-45 to complete residence require- 
ments for his Ph. D. degree in history 
and journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he holds a lectureship 
in the School of Journalism, 

John A. Griffin, formerly a member 
of the faculty at the Georgia School of 
Technology and a graduate assistant in 
journalism at Wisconsin in 1939-41, be- 
came an assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Emory November 1. He will take 
over temporarily the courses of Professor 
Baskette, but will remain next year as 
a permanent member of the faculty, 
devoting special attention to press photo- 
graphy and radio. Professor Griffin holds 
the A. B. and M. A. degrees from Emory 
and has completed two years of resi- 
dence toward the Ph. D. in social science 
and journalism at Wisconsin. 

James A. Seymour has purchased the 
Sandersville Progress, a weekly newspa- 
per at Sandersville, Ga., and has resigned 
as manager of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion and member of the journalism facul- 
ty at Emory. 

* * * 

Frederick B. Marbut, acting chairman 
of the School of Journalism, Kent State 
University, has resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as associate professor in the 
Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
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State College. Alfred Crowell, managing 
editor of the Middletown (Ohio) Jour- 
nal, has been appointed to replace Pro- 
fessor Marbut at Kent State. Graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Crowell has a master’s degree in jour- 
nalism from Northwestern. 


* * * 


Mrs. Marion Lea Stearns has been ap- 
pointed graduate assistant in the School 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 
A 1989 graduate of the school, Mrs, 
Stearns has been working on the Ken- 
osha (Wis.) Evening News. 


* * * 


Miss Lola Anderson, former assistant 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and also former secre- 
tary to the late Dr. Walter Williams, 
is head of the Department of Journalism 
and director of publicity at Saint Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 


USC and Syracuse 
Have Staff Vacancies 


Professor Roy L. French of the School 
of Journalism, University of Souhern 
California, and Dean M. Lyle Spencer 
of the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, have staff vacancies and will 
welcome applications from qualified per- 
sons. 

Southern California needs a man for 
general news and editorial instruction, 
while Syracuse would like applicants in 
three fields: advertising, business man- 
agement and typography. 


Medill Given $35,000 
For Scholarship Awards 


The estate of the late Louis M. Cohn, 
retired Chicago importer, has been given 
to Northwestern University to be used 
for scholarships in the Medill School of 
Journalism. Various assets of the estate 
total approximately $35,000. 
Divisional Status Given 
Journalism at Emory 


As one phase of Emory University’s 
development program, the status of the 
Department of Journalism has _ been 
raised to that of a five-year Division of 
Journalism in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Graduate School. Dr. 
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Raymond B. Nixon, chairman of the 
department since its inception, has been 
named director. Although the name 
“division” will be used for the present, 
the enlarged unit will bear the same 
relation to the university organization as 
do the School of Business Administration 
and other semi-autonomous professional 
units. 


Douglas C. McMurtrie 
Dies at Evanston Home 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, authority on 
typography and history of printing in 
the United States, and, since 1927, di- 
rector of typography for the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, died at his home 
in Evanston, Ill., September 29 at the 
age of fifty-six. 

Prior to his connection with the Lud- 
low Company he was director of the 
Columbia University printing office, 
1917-19; president of the Arbor Press, 
1919-21; general manager of the Condé 
Nast Press at Greenwich, Conn., 1921- 
238; president of Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
Inc., 1924-26; and director of typo- 
graphy, Cuneo Press, Chicago, 1926-27. 

Mr. McMurtrie’s publications in the 
field of printing include “The Golden 
Book,” 1927; “Modern Typography and 
Lay-Out,” 1929; “The Gutenberg Docu- 
ments;” and Volume II of his projected 
five-volume “History of Printing in the 
United States,” 1936. He was editor for 
the American Imprints Inventory which 
from 1937 to 1942 issued thiry-four 
volumes. 


Ohio University Expands 
Curriculum and Staff 


Celebrating the twentieth anniversary 
of the introduction of journalism train- 
ing at Ohio University, this fall the 
School of Journalism added two new 
curricula to prepare students specifically 
for radio and pictorial journalism. 

Professor Paul H. Wagner, a member 
of the radio journalism committee of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism and its first chairman, is 
offering the radio courses. He joined the 
Ohio University faculty this fall after 
teaching for five years at Indiana Uni- 
versity, where he inaugurated its courses 
in radio journalism. This summer he 
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— as news editor at WHAS, Louis- 
ville. 

Professor Wagner is co-author of 
“Radio Journalism.” He _ received his 
master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1939, his thesis being on 
the problem of radio news listening. He 
taught at Leland Stanford University 
before joining the Indiana faculty. 

The university experimental station 
WOUB is used to provide broadcasting 
experience in handling newscasts, news 
dramatizations, spot coverage of general 
and sport events and advertising. 

The opening this fall of complete, ex- 
pertly designed photography laboratories 
permits the development of a curriculum 
for pictorial journalism that will include 
all phases of news, magazine and ad- 
vertising photography as well as copy 
writing and layout work. Students will 
be made familiar with all photographic 
processes and their application in pictor- 
ial journalism. This work is under di- 
rection of Dr. Emmet E. Shipman, who 
has just returned from a summer spent 
in the Ansco Company’s plant. 


C. Harold Lauck Awarded 
Friedman Memorial Medal 


C. Harold Lauck, laboratory instruc- 
tor in journalism and superintendent of 
the Journalism Laboratory Press at 
Washington and Lee University, has re- 
ceived the 1944 Harry J. Friedman 
memorial medal, awarded annually for 
outstanding contributions to graphic 
arts education. 

Cited by the award committee as an 
“accepted master in layout and design 
and production of printing” and for 
“his application of craftsmanship as an 
ideal for all students,” Mr. Lauck is 
nationally known for his mastery of the 
effective use of a single typeface—Bas- 
kerville. 


Rutgers Forms Committee 
On Post-War Employment 


Increasing interest on the part of 
newspaper men and women now in uni- 
form in their re-location in civilian 
positions has led to the formation by 
Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, director of the 
Rutgers School of Journalism, of a 
“Rutgers-New Jersey Press Association 
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Postwar Newspaper Personnel Com- 
mittee.” 

The committee will deal with all mat- 
ters relating to men and women war 
veterans who request assistance either in 
seeking to return to newspaper work or 
in entering the profession. Its primary 
function will be advisory. 

Administrative activities of the com- 
mittee will be handled by Dr. Merwin 
and Professors Frank B. Hutchinson, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Press Association, and Kenneth Q. Jen- 
nings, director of the Rutgers News 
Service. 

An advisory branch of the committee 
is made up of seven New Jersey daily 
and weekly newspaper executives. 


Journalism Scholarships 
Given to Montana University 


Students enrolled at the School of 
Journalism, Montana State University, 
will be offered four scholarships amount- 
ing to $325 during the year. Awards 
donated to the School for subsequent 


presentation are the Montana State 
Press Association scholarship of $100; a 
$100 scholarship bequeated by O. S. 
Worden, editor and publisher of the 
Great Falls Tribune; a $100 scholarship 


for excellence in radio writing donated 
by A. J, Mosby, owner of CBS-affiliate 
in Missoula; and a $25 award presented 
by Mrs. Edna B. Gannaway, editor of 
the Camas Hot Springs Exchange, 
which will be given for a rural journal- 
ism class project. 


Notes 


Distinctive achievement in four fields 
of journalism was recognized by the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, with awards of its distinctive 
achievement medal at the dinner given 
in Hotel New Yorker October 6 by the 
New York Press Association in honor 
of the tenth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the school. 

Medal presentations were made to 
Dr. George H. Gallup, Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military analyst of the New York 
Times, Watson Davis, editor of Science 
Service, and Edward R. Murrow, head 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
European news service. 
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Three of the awards were made for 
news interpretation in recognition of 
the growing importance of this phase of 
journalism. Mr. Baldwin’s medal was 
awarded for “distinctive achievement 
in military news analysis,’ Mr. Davis’ 
for “distinctive achievement in the 
interpretation of science news,” and 
Mr. Murrow’s for “distinctive achieve- 
ment in radio news analysis.” Dr. Gal- 
lup’s award was for “distinctive achieve- 
ment in public opinion statistics.” 

Present for the ceremony was Frederic 
W. Goudy of Marlborough, N. Y., who 
received the School of Journalism medal 
shortly after its establisment in 1936 
and has been the sole holder of the me- 
dal prior to the current awards. 

* * * 

A fourth edition of the Medill Style- 
book, handbook for reporters and copy- 
readers originally issued nearly ten 
years ago, has just been published by 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Professor R. E. 
Wolseley was the editor. 

* * * 

Bound copies of Printer’s Ink dating 
from the first issue in 1888 have been 
presented to the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Pennsylvania State College, by 
the estate of Julius Mathews, founder 
of the Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
newspaper representative, of New York, 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the agency’s founding. Future main- 
tenance of the file was assured by a 
gift of a continuing subscription. 

* 

Improvements in the building and 
equipment of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Temple University, include 
greatly enlarged laboratories for copy 
editing and reporting. The copy editing 
laboratory includes U. P. state wire 
service with desks for the telegraph staff 
of the Temple News. Combined with 
the reporting laboratory is the city 
desk of the News. 

* * 

The University of Minnesota has 
granted research funds for four investi- 
gations of communications problems to 
be undertaken by School of Journalism 
faculty men. 

Projects and researchers are: “Read- 
ership and Radio Listenership Survey 
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of Red Wing, Minnesota,” Ralph O. 
Nafziger; “A Study of the Accuracy of 
Local Newspaper Reporting,” Mitchell 
V. Charnley; “A Content and Back- 
ground Study of Eight Minnesota Terri- 
torial Newspapers,’ Edwin H. Ford; 
“Radio News Listenership in the Twin 
City Area,” Siegfried T. Mickelson. 
* * * 

Columbia University has awarded 
Maria Moors Cabot gold medals for 
distinguished achievement in advancing 
international friendship in the Western 
Hemisphere to Senor Carlos Mantilla 
Ortega, editor of El Comercio, Quito, 
Ecuador; Senor Jorge Pinto, editor of 
Diario Latino, San Salvador, El Salva- 
der; and Senor Albert Victor McGeachy, 
editor of the Star and Herald, Panama 
City, Panama. To the magazine, Re- 
pertorio Americano, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, a silver plaque has also been 
awarded. 

+ * * 

The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, has compiled and issued 
a “High School and College Newspaper 
Directory of Idaho, 1944—45,” as part of 
an expanded program of cooperation 
with scholastic journalism in the state. 

* * * 


“Journalism Education in the United 
States from Its Beginning to 1940” by 
Dr. Albert A. Sutton, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern, is to be 
published by Northwestern University 
Studies. This is an outgrowth of his doc- 
toral dissertation. 

* * * 


The Journalism Memorial Fund at 
Kansas State College has received $585 
in cash and war bonds. The latest gift 
to the fund was made by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Eckhart of Almena in memory of 
their son Private Jack Eckhart, a former 
student in journalism at the College, 
who died in an Army hospital following 
an illness last summer. 

* * 


Chess Abernathy, Jr., journalism lec- 
turer and alumni editor at Emory, now 
on leave for duty in the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, has been promoted from 
first lieutenant to captain. Captain 
Abernathy its editor of the Training 
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Service Bulletin, published by the Quar- 
termaster School at Camp Lee, Va. 
* * 


Directors of the New Jersey Press 
Association have voted to establish a 
memorial at the School of Journalism, 
Rutgers University, to honor Edward H. 
Roemle, who died July 15 after serving 
19 years as general manager of the Pas- 
saic Herald-News and two years as 
president of the Association. 

* * 

Professor R. E. Wolseley of the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, is an editorial associate on 
the staff of Magazine World. 

* * 


J. Douglas Perry, assistant professor 
in journalism at Temple, was a re-write 
man on the sports staff of the Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, last summer. 

* 


Randolph L. Fort, absent on leave 
from the Department of Journalism, 
University of Alabama, left in October 
for Puerto Rico where he will work for 
the Associated Press and serve as man- 
aging editor of the San Juan World 
Journal. Fort served earlier as field di- 
rector with the American Red Cross in 
the Mediterranean theatre. 

* * + 

Henry Ladd Smith, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, University of Minne- 
sota, has been promoted from lieuten- 
ant, USNR, to lieutenant commander. 
He is stationed at a base in Rhode 
Island following service in Brazil. 

* * * 

Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
who served as consultant to the Minne- 
apolis Star Journal and Tribune on the 
Minnesota Poll during the recent presi- 
dential campaign, received a telegram of 
congratulation on the poll’s prediction 
of Minnesota returns from Dr. George 
Gallup, director of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. Dr. Gallup said 
that the Minnesota Poll made the best 
prediction of all the polls on the state’s 
result, adding that “when account is 
taken of soldier vote your figure will 
be close to the final result.” 

* * * 

Professor Alfred Powers, School of 

Journalism, University of Oregon, is au- 
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thor of “Hannibal’s Elephants,” an ad- 
venture story for boys published in Oc- 
tober by Longmans, Green. 

* * 


Jesse R. Long, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Toledo, 
has been appointed director of publicity 
of the University. 

7 * * 

William Taylor, chairman of the 
School of Journalism, Kent State Uni- 
versity, on leave, has been promoted to 
the rank of major in the fourteenth anti- 
aircraft command for which he is in- 
formation and special service officer in 
the South Pacific. 

* * 

Professor Roy L. French, director of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Southern California, has been appointed 
director of the counseling service for vet- 
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erans at the 


University. Professor 


French brings to these new duties a 
background of seventeen months as an 
army air corps officer during the present 
war and his own experience at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as a veteran un- 
der the government rehabilitation plan 
in effect after World War I. 
* * 


Professor K. R, Marvin, acting head 
of the Department of Technical Journal- 
ism, Iowa State College, is now also 
manager of the Collegiate Press book de- 
partment at the College. 


Pfe. Truman Pouncey, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, on military leave 
from the University of Oklahoma, is a 
member of a European civil affairs regi- 
ment which advances into liberated 
towns as the Germans retreat. 


